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N THIS THIRTY-FIFTH An- 

niversary of the great Russian 
Revolution which brought the world’s 
first socialist state into existence, a 
strong steady light beams across the 
world from which all people of good 
will can take heart. 

It is the light shed by the glowing 
confidence of the whole Soviet people 
in the new world of peace and abund- 
ance they are building. 

This confidence is rooted in a real- 
ity that is as different as day from 
night from the counterfeit picture 
palmed off on the American people 
by the leaders of the present Ad- 
ministration and those who would 
replace them, and by the organs of 
public opinion they control. 

And as surely as day follows night 
the truth will in time break through, 
and the American people, like grow- 
ing numbers all over the world, will 
see that they have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by peaceful co- 
existence with the great new world 
of socialism which has demonstrated 
beyond all dispute that it is here to 
stay and grow ever stronger. The 
Soviet people, on the basis of their 
| own experiences, know what social- 
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WHAT THIS 
ANNIVERSARY 
MEANS 


by 
JESSICA SMITH 


ism hasbrought them. These achieve- 
ments have been won in the land 
which is the bulwark of world peace. 
If accepted in the spirit of under- 
standing, these advances for the So- 
viet people hold out the promise of 
peace for ourselves and our children. 

The truth is right at hand for all 
who have a serious concern to find it. 
It can be found in the reports and 
discussions of the Nineteenth Con- 
gress of the Communist Party, just 
concluded in Moscow, which summed 
up the achievements of the Soviet 
Union on the eve of its thirty-fifth 
anniversary. Only a small part of 
these proceedings have reached the 
pages of our press, and much of that 
in distorted form, and only a few of 
the reports printed in full in the 
Russian press have become available 
at this writing. 

The impact of even this partial 
material is so breathtaking that any 
honest person reading it must recog- 
nize that the achievements of the 
Soviet Union in three and a half de- 
cades mark the most stupendous ad- 
vances for humanity in all history. 

Press and radio commentators, 
even Administration officials and 
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Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Soviet Foreign 

Minister, continues the persistent strug- 

gle of the USSR for peace as the head 

of the USSR delegation to the U.N. 
General Assembly 


candidates, had to acknowledge in 
their first reactions the overwhelm- 
ing confidence expressed by the Com- 
munist leaders and delegates, and 
that no single word uttered at the 
Congress carries any suggestion of 
the alleged threat of aggression with 
which the warminded circles of our 
country have been attempting to 
frighten the American people. 

It is the duty of every American 
concerned about the future of our 
own beloved country to read and 
study the reports of this Congress, 
and decide for himself whether the 
growing material and cultural well- 
being of the Soviet people carries a 
threat or a promise for the people of 
America. 

The basic document before the 
Congress was Stalin’s new work on 
“Economic Problems of Socialism in 
the USSR.” Drafts for the new Five- 
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Year Plan and for changes in the 
rules of the Party had been published 
many weeks before and been widely 
discussed in advance. The main open- 
ing report was made by G. M. Ma- 
lenkov, Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Commu- 
nist Party. The confident spirit of 
the report is felt in these words: 
Our mighty homeland is in the full 
flower of its strength and goes for- 
ward to new successes. We have 
everything that is necessary for the 
building of a full Communist society. 

The natural riches of the Soviet land 

are inexhaustible. Our state has 

shown its ability to make use of these 
great riches for the benefit of the 
working people. The Soviet people 

have shown their capacity to build a 

new society and confidently look to 

the future. ... There are no forces in 
the world that can halt the onward 
movement of Soviet society. 

The basis for this confidence is in 
the mighty array of facts and figures 
in Malenkov’s five and a half hour 
report covering Soviet international 
and domestic affairs, especially since 
the last Party Congress in 1939. Ma- 
lenkov declared that despite terrible 
wartime losses the Soviet Union 
emerged from the ordeal stronger 
than ever and has continued its 
course, interrupted by the war, of 
peaceful development and gradual 
transition from socialism to commu- 
nism. 

Malenkov presented figures show- 
ing that since 1929 industrial pro- 
duction has grown almost thirteen 
times, while in the same period it has 
only doubled in the United States. 

He gave exhaustive details on the 
growth of the national economy and 
of socialist culture and outlined the 
singing figures of future growth of 
the new Five-Year Plan. (Much of 
this material is covered in articles in 
this issue. ) 
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He announced that industrial pro- 
duction this year will be 2.3 times 
greater than on the eve of the war, 
and that by 1955, it will be triple 
that of pre-war. Since the pre-war 
level was reached only in 1948—this 
represents a trebling of industrial 
production in seven years. 

In reporting the tremendous im- 
provements in technique, mechaniza- 
tion of arduous labor processes, 
which is continuously raising labor 
productivity, and application of 
science to industry and agriculture, 
Malenkov revealed that the Soviet 
Union has mastered more than one 
method for the production of atomic 
energy. He announced: 

Having at its disposal actual pos- 
sibilities for the production of atomic 
energy, the Soviet Union is deeply 
interested that this new form of 
energy should be utilized for peaceful 
purposes, for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, because such utilization of atomic 
energy extends illimitably the power 
of man over the elemental forces of 
nature, opens before humanity colos- 
sal possibilities for the growth of 
productive forces, technical and cul- 
tural progress, increase in _ social 
wealth. 

In addition to the advances in in- 
dustry and agriculture, Malenkov 
outlined the massive new prospects 
opened before the Soviet people with 
the completion of the great afforesta- 
tion, hydroelectric, irrigation and 
canal building projects now under 
way, projects unprecedented in their 
scope and grandeur. 

Malenkov also reported on the 
steady advances in consumer goods 
production, and the plans for con- 
stant further increases, and showed 
how step by step with over-all eco- 
nomic progress tremendous advances 
have been achieved and are being 
planned in the material well-being, 
health protection and educational and 
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Georgi N. Zarubin, new Soviet Ambas- 
sador, told President Truman: "All my 


activities will be devoted to the 
strengthening of peace and cooperation 
between our two countries." 


cultural level of the Soviet people. 

Along with his report on these 
staggering advances in every field, 
Malenkov spoke with the greatest 
frankness of the many shortcomings 
that still exist. His report on the 
Party gave main attention to the 
need of developing further democ- 
racy and above all to the necessity 
of the fullest and freest criticism and 
self-criticism especially from below. 
He flayed mercilessly those Party 
members given to bureaucracy, to 
boasting, to resting on past laurels. 

Malenkov stressed the importance 
of eliminating existing shortcom- 
ings as essential for mobilizing and 
planning the best possible use of all 
the country’s resources to create the 
abundance necessary for the gradual 
transition to communism. 

In this connection he stressed the 
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special value of Stalin’s new work 
on the Economic Problems of Social- 
ism, outlining at least three of the 
preparatory steps for this transition. 

The first condition set forth by 
Stalin is “the uninterrupted growth 
of the entire social production.” 

Stalin’s second condition is the 
gradual transition from the present 
system of commodity circulation of 
collective farm products to a system 
of direct product exchange between 
collective farms and state industries. 
This would require an immense in- 
crease in the amount of goods re- 
leased by industrial organs to rural 
areas. It would be advantageous to 
the farmers because they would re- 
ceive much more goods in return 
for their products than under the 
present market system. It would 
make it possible to include the entire 
production of agriculture as well as 
industry in the common system of 
planning. It would raise collective 
farm property to the level of the com- 
mon wealth of all the people. 

Stalin’s third condition for the 
transition to Communism is: “To 
secure such cultural growth of so- 
ciety as would provide all members 
of society with all-round development 
of their physical and mental capa- 
cities, that members of _ society 
should have an opportunity to re- 
ceive education sufficient to become 
active figures in social development, 
that they should have the possibility 
to select freely an occupation and not 
be shackled for their whole life to 
any one occupation, by reason of the 
existing division of labor.” 

In order to provide sufficient free 
time for everyone to receive such 
all-round education, Stalin declared 
that it would be necessary to reduce 
the working day at least to six and 
then to five hours. He also advocated 
the introduction of universal obliga- 
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tory polytechnical education. Thus 
every human being would possess the 
rudiments of science and technique 
essential to the free choice of an 
occupation. 

Stalin further stressed the neces- 
sity of radically improving housing 
conditions and raising real wages of 
workers and employees at least 
double, if not more, both by a direct 
increase in money wages and by 
further systematic lowering of prices 
for objects of mass consumption. 

Stalin made clear that only after 
realizing all these three preliminary 
conditions could it be expected that 
work would be transformed in the 
eyes of members of society from a 
means of merely supporting life into 
a primary, vital need, from a heavy 
burden into enjoyment, and public 
property be regarded by all members 
of society as the unshakeable and 
untouchable basis of social existence. 
And only after the fulfillment of 
these three conditions would it be 
possible to pass over from the so- 
cialist formula “From each accord- 
ing to his abilities, to each according 
to his labor,” to the communist for- 
mula “From each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his 
needs.” 


The USSR and World Peace 


Stalin’s new work also provides im- 
portant basic material for the discus- 
sion of the world situation at the 
Congress. He showed that the most 
important economic consequence of 
the Second World War was the disin- 
tegration of a single, capitalist 
world market, leading to the deepen- 
ing of the general crisis of the capi- 
talist system. While Germany and 
Japan had been eliminated as com- 
petitors of the three chief capitalist 
countries, “along with this there fell 
away from the capitalist system 
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ARTHUR L. HORNER 


Secretary of the National Union 
of Mine Workers of Great Britain 


THE REMARKABLE recovery in the economy of the Soviet Union is 
the envy of millions of people all over the world. On this 35th Anni- 
versary of the Revolution we recall the period during which the Soviet 
people in spite of the bitter experiences of civil war, blockade and 
famine were nevertheless able to carry through the first and second 
Five-Year Plans. The results of these tremendous efforts were totally 
destroyed by the Hitlerite invasion. In spite of all obstacles the in- 
vaders were driven back and utterly defeated by the courageous might 
of the Red Army and the Allies. 

The work of reconstruction was immediately recommended and the 
speed with which the economic recovery of the Soviet Union has been 
accomplished, together with the improvements in the standard of liv- 
ing of the Soviet people, is an example to the whole world. 

I am sure I speak on behalf of many thousands of British people 
when I acclaim the work for peace and prosperity which the peoples 





of the Soviet Union are carrying out. 











China and other people‘s democracies 
in Europe, forming together with 
the Soviet Union a united and power- 
ful socialist camp, counterpoised to 
the camp of capitalism. The eco- 
nomic result of the co-existence of 
the two counterpoised camps was 
that the single all-embracing world 
market fell apart, and as a result of 
this we now have two parallel world 
markets also counterpoised to one 
another.” 

Stalin pointed out that the United 
States, England and France had 
themselves, though unintentionally, 
aided the formation of this new 
parallel world market by the eco- 
nomic blockade with which they had 
sought to stifle the USSR, China and 
the European People’s Democracies, 
but which on the contrary had actu- 
ally strengthened their market, since 
these countries economically closed 
ranks and worked out economic co- 
operation and mutual aid. 

This has meant a shrinking of 
world markets for the capitalist 
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countries, and a deepening of the 
contradictions between them. From 
this, and the fact that the United 
States, having emerged from the war 
as the strongest capitalist country, 
is striving to capture for itself all 
the remaining sources of raw mate- 
rial and markets, to the detriment 
of other capitalist nations, Stalin 
shows that it is the contradictions 
within the capitalist system that 
give rise to the danger of new war, 
more than the contradictions be- 
tween the capitalist and socialist 
countries. A war with the USSR 
as past experience has _ proved, 
would be more dangerous for capi- 
talism than a war between individual 
capitalist countries, because war in 
the latter case raises only the 
question of the preeminence of cer- 
tain capitalist countries over others, 
whereas “war with the USSR must 
necessarily raise the question of the 
very existence of capitalism.” 

Stalin warns of the danger to the 
capitalist system itself of rebuilding 
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the military might of Germany and 
Japan, which instead of making war 
against the Soviet Union may well 
turn against the capitalist countries 
themselves, as happened before. 

Stalin we:comes the efforts of the 
world peace movement as providing 
the possibility of averting immediate 
threats of war, but sees only in the 
abolition of imperialism itself the 
end of the inevitability of wars be- 
tween the capitalist countries. 

Thus Stalin points out the dan- 
ger of war arising from the rival- 
ries between capitalist countries, 
from the very nature of imperialism. 
And along with this, he reaffirms 
what has been the consistent So- 
viet policy from the beginning, that 
no wars need be between the capi- 
talist and socialist systems, that 
peaceful co-existence between them 
is possible. 

Malenkov’s report provides further 
factual data confirming Stalin’s 
analysis of the world situation. Not- 
ing that one-third of humanity is 
now in the camp of socialism, he 
marshalled the figures showing the 
expanding production and markets 
of the socialist world, the declining 
production and markets of the capi- 
talist world. He showed (as do all 
recent UN economic reports) that 
the rate of development of produc- 
tion in the capitalist countries lags 
considerably behind that of the 
USSR and the people’s democracies. 

Malenkov analyzed in detail the 
present role of the United States in 
disrupting world markets in its drive 
for world domination, organizing ag- 
gressive blocs, imposing militarism 
on other nations, encouraging fas- 
cism and helping reactionary regimes 
suppress their own people, all under 
pretext of a non-existent threat 
of aggression from the USSR. 

While warning that it would be 


dangerous to underestimate the 
harm of these policies, Malenkov 
pointed to the fact that some of the 
more sober and progressive politi- 
cians in European and other capi- 
talist countries are beginning to see 
whither American adventurist pol- 
icies are leading them. Stressing the 
importance of the mighty all-peoples 
movement in defense of peace, Ma- 
lenkov declared: 


In the struggle against the threat 
of a new war the people of all coun- 
tries are concerned, including wide 
masses in the United States, since 
in the event of war they would suffer 
no less than the population of other 
countries. 

The task now is to raise still 
further the activity of the masses 
of the people, to strengthen the or- 
ganization of the partisans of peace, 
to ceaselessly expose the instigators 
of war and prevent them from en- 
meshing the people in lies. 


Malenkov reviewed the consistent 
struggle of the Soviet Union for 
peace from the first days of its ex- 
istence to the present day. He noted 
the repeated peace proposals of the 
USSR in the United Nations, its ef- 
forts to end wars already in process, 
as in Korea, to pave the way for a 
peaceful Germany and Japan, its con- 
stant advocacy of peaceful regula- 
tion of all international disputes. 
Asserting that despite the aggres- 
sive policies of the United States, 
England and France, the USSR is 
now as always ready to collaborate 
with these governments, he con- 
tinued: 


The Soviet policy of peace and 
security of peoples arises from the 
fact that peaceful co-existence and 
cooperation of capitalism and com- 
munism is wholly possible if there is 
a mutual desire to cooperate, a readi- 
ness to fulfill obligations that have 
been undertaken, and observance of 
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the principle of equality and non- 
interference in the internal affairs of 
other states. The Soviet Union has 
always stood and stands today for the 
development of trade and collabora- 
tion with other countries, notwith- 
standing differences in social systems. 


Malenkov declared that contrary 
to the view that industries of capi- 
talist countries could only be kept 
going at capacity by arms orders, 
peaceful trade relations between all 
countries could provide a capacity 
load for’ the industries of highly 
developed countries for many years, 
as well as helping to raise the eco- 
nomies of weakly developed coun- 
tries. He stated further: 


We are confident that in peaceful 
competition with capitalism, the so- 
cialist system of economy will each 
year show more clearly its superiority 
over the capitalist system of econ- 
omy. But we have not the slightest 
intention of imposing our ideology or 
economic system on any country 
whatever. “The export of revolution 
is nonsense. Each country that wishes 
it will make its own revolution, and 
if it does not want it, then there will 
be no revolution,” says Comrade Sta- 
lin, 


Malenkov pointed out that while 
the main concentration of the Soviet 
Union is on peaceful construction, 
the threat of war against it compels 
them also to strengthen their de- 
fense. Noting that the first and sec- 
ond World Wars had both resulted 
in losses to imperialism and gains 
for socialism, he warned that if a 
new war were set in motion by the 
aggressors, the perspectives would 
be the same. He made clear that the 
Soviet leaders want no expansion of 
socialism by such warlike methods: 

But there is another perspective, 
the perspective of preserving peace, 


the perspective of peace among the 
nations. This perspective requires the 
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prohibition of propaganda for war 
in accordance with the decision of the 
UN, the banning of atomic and bac- 
teriological weapons, the successive 
reduction of armed forces by the 
great powers, the conclusion of a 
Pact of Peace among the powers, the 
extension of trade among the nations, 
restoration of a single world market 
and other similar measures in the 
spirit of maintaining peace. 

The realization of these measures 
would strengthen peace, relieve the 
peoples of fear of a new threat of 
war, stop the unheard of outlay of 
material resources for armaments 
and preparations of a war of exter- 
mination and make it possible to turn 
them to the benefit of the people. 


Thus he reaffirms the Soviet desire 
to prevent ail wars among states. 

In the course of his report, Ma- 
lenkov pointed out how Stalin, like 
Lenin, founder of the Soviet state, 
constantly applies the theory of 
Marxism to the concrete, practical 
questions of the epoch, showing by 
this creative approach that Marxism 
is not a dead dogma, but a living 
guide to action. Thus Stalin has 
made an important new contribution 
to Marxist theory in his formulation 
of the basic laws governing capi- 
talism and socialism today. 

In contrast to the drive for maxi- 
mum profits which characterizes im- 
perialist capitalism today, Stalin for- 
mulated the basic economic law of 
socialism as follows: 


Assurance of the maximum satis- 
faction of the constantly growing 
material and cultural requirements 
of all society by means of uninter- 
rupted growth and perfection of so- 
cialist production on the basis of the 
highest technique. 


In thus showing that the aim of 
socialist production is not profit, but 
man and his needs, the satisfaction of 
his material and cultural require- 
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The Rising Tide 
by ESLANDA ROBESON 


REMEMBER hearing, when I was growing 
up, a lot of talk about the Yellow Peril... 
the Black Menace... the Rising Tide of Color. 


It now turns out that there really was a 
Peril, a Menace, and a Rising Tide. The “Peril” 
was that the Asian People would take over Asia, and they are doing 
so. The ‘‘Menace” was that the African People would take over Africa, 
and they are beginning to do just this. And the Rising Tide of Color 
turned out to be the rising tide of people—People: white, yellow, 
brown and black, rising to take over their own countries, to govern 
them for their own benefit. 





Now everybody knows that tide is a natural phenomenon. You just 
can’t hold back a tide. You have to adjust yourself to it, or be drowned. 


Nearly all the major powers combined to try to hold back the rising 
tide of people in the Soviet Union, and found that they could not. 
The rising tide of the people has already spread over Eastern Europe, 
over China, and is rising elsewhere in Europe and Asia, in Africa and 
Latin America, and even in the USA. 


It looks as though everybody everywhere had better stop worrying 
about this tide, stop fighting it, and instead, accept it for the natural 





phenomenon which it is, and jump in and learn to swim. 
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The Song 


of the Soviets 


by SEAN O’CASEY 


EADING an old letter from an old 

Dublin comrade-worker, then a work- 
er in a paper factory, since a worker for 
many years in Lord Nuffield’s monster 
motor works, Oxford, England, I find him 
reminding me of walks along the country 
roads outside Dublin, 30 years ago, and 
of the vehement way I spoke about the 
prospect of the Russian Revolution of 
1917; of how I believed that no force, 
however strong, could prevent its grow- 
ing, and that it would bring about a new 
look at a newer life, bringing a plan 
into the whirling changes of a changing 
life; a new spirit of all for each and 
each for all: the old slogan of Jim Larkin 
when he led the Dublin workers in nine- 
teen hundred and thirteen; finding its 
way now all over Asia and over Africa, 
too. 

The world seems to be divided into two 
kinds—the one staggering away from 
life, the other running towards it at full 
speed; one inditing a dirge about the 
vile body, the other singing a song about 
the body electric; the one stuttering that 
all was over, the other shouting that life 
was about to begin. To me, since 1917, 
the Soviet Union has been one running 
towards life, one singing a song of the 





SEAN O’CASEY, celebrated Irish play- 

wright, is best known for his “Plough 

and the Stars” and “The Silver Tassie.” 

The fifth volume of his autobiography 

titled “Rose and Crown” has just been 
published. 
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body electric, one shouting that life had 
begun in earnest. 

And all this is indeed in the magnificent 
song sung by your own magnificent Walt 
Whitman, to whom be honor and praise 
for ever and ever. Your own great coun- 
try has been singing the same song for 
many years, since the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, and She is singing it now, louder 
than ever, for the activities of the FBI 
are but the efforts of frightened people 
trying to silence it. But no frightened 
man or woman, nor group of frightened 
people, religious or political, can ever 
hunt away the spirit of Walt Whitman 
or of Abraham Lincoln from the hearts 
and minds of the great American people. 

So I hail both great peoples—those of 
America and those of the Soviet Union; 
hail the two dates of the two Revolu- 
tions, the month of July and the month 
of October. I wish that these two great 
nations could become friends, for each 
has much to learn from the other; and 
their friendship is necessary for us here 
in England, and for France across the 
Channel, and for the whole wild, widen- 
ing world. How can Christians pray for 
the peace of God that passeth all under- 
standing if peace on earth among men 
be jettisoned into the grave along with 
the young who have but begun to live? 
We do not want the world to become but 
a soldier’s sepulchre. Half the world 
wants to shake the hands of the other 
half—let the generals stand aside. Be- 
fore the bells shake to speed the parting 
year, let Peace and Friendship among all 
nations be born. Amen! 
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The Long Battle for Peace 


by 


HARRY F. WARD 


N THIS 35th Anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, at a time 
when the future course of mankind 
turns on the question of war or peace 
it is well to recall the essential points 
in the record of the policy of the 
Soviet Union on that crucial issue. 
In view of the extent to which that 
policy has been distorted by our of- 
ficial and private propaganda it is 
even more desirable to analyze its 
nature and consequences. 

The record begins with the first 
decree passed by the infant Soviet 
Government in November, 1917. It 
proposed to all nations taking part 
in World War I the opening of ne- 
gotiations for a just and lasting 
peace. Two years later the All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets made a dec- 
laration which expressed the turn 
from dependence on world revolution 
to building socialism in one country 
as a demonstration to the rest of the 
world. It said that the Soviet Repub- 
lics “desire to live in peace with all 
nations and to devote all energies 
to the work of internal construc- 
tion.” 

A year later Lenin reported to the 
Ninth All-Russian Congress of So- 
viets: “Having undertaken our peace- 
ful construction work, we shall bend 
all efforts to continue without inter- 


” 


ruption.” This forecasts the prac- 
tical and moral substitutes for war 
now being developed in the great 
practical and cultural undertakings 
of the Soviet peoples. It also was 
preparation for the day now at hand 
when the increasing economic and 
moral cost of war makes its abolition 
compulsory. 

Three years later, on the first ap- 
pearance of the Soviet government 
on the international stage, at the 
1922 Genoa conference on economic 
reconstruction, the Soviet delegation 
indicated the concrete measures its 
government considered necessary to 
realize the desire for peaceful con- 
struction instead of the time honored 
state ways of war and conquest. 
Foreign Commissar Chicherin read 
from a statement drafted by Lenin: 

“While adhering to the principles 
of communism the Russian delega- 
tion recognizes that in the present 
historic era which makes possible the 
parallel existence of the old system 
and the newly born social system, 





DR. HARRY F. WARD is Professor 
Emeritus of Christian Ethics at Union 
Theological Seminary and has _ spent 
considerable time in the Soviet Union. 
His books include “In Place of Profit” 
and “Democracy and Social Change.” 
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economic cooperation between the 
states representing these two sys- 
tems is imperatively necessary for 
universal economic reconstruction.” 

This was the first appearance of 
the principle of peaceful co-existence 
of differing systems based on mutual 
economic relations instead of an 
armed struggle between them. 

From those early days to the pres- 
ent time the record shows that Soviet 
foreign policy has moved consist- 
ently along the lines then laid down. 
It has sought continuously to imple- 
ment the declaration of Stalin after 
the death of Lenin, at the 1925 Con- 
gress of the Communist Party: “Un- 
derlying our foreign policy is the 
idea of peace.’ This means peace in 
the larger sense of ending war. 

For the realization of this idea, 
which expresses one of the great 
moral goals of mankind’s life upon 
this planet, the record shows con- 
tinuous reliance upon the primary 
necessity of peaceful construction; 
peaceful co-existence of the two sys- 
tems through mutually beneficial eco- 
nomic relations; progressive across- 
the-board disarmament; absolute 
prohibition of weapons that turn 
war into total destruction and mass 
murder. This appears in a long se- 
ries of proposals at international 
gatherings; in successive reports to 
Party Congresses; in conversations 
of Stalin with foreign visitors and 
interviews with him by Pravda. 

The interpretation of Soviet peace 
policy given our people by their gov- 
ernment completely ignores this rec- 
ord, as though it had never been 
read, let alone analyzed. Our leaders 
deal with Soviet proposals as though 
they were, like their own interven- 
tion in the Korean war by our of- 
ficials’ own admission, a tactic im- 
provised in a crisis to gain advantage 
over an- adversary. When the Soviet 
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Y. A. Malik, Soviet delegate to ths 
UN, making his radio address in June, 
1951, offering suggestions which led 
to the armistice negotiations in Korea 


Union proposed immediate outlawry 
of the A-bomb our people were told, 
and especially the religious groups 
which might have responded favor- 
ably, that this was an attempt to 
deprive us of our most effective 
weapon. Yet on the record it was an 
expression of a Soviet policy made 
known to the world in 1922. 

When millions the world around 
united in support of the Soviet posi- 
tion, and a new force entered history 
in the first worldwide conscious 
movement to end war, our State De- 
partment proclaimed that the World 
Council for Peace was Communist- 
inspired And dominated, and that So- 
viet proposals for peace were “de- 
ceptive propaganda.” 

Outside of Alice in Wonderland 
could anything be more fantastic? 
That a nation, while becoming the 
second great power, should appear 
on the international stage continu- 
ously for thirty years to atfempt a 
monumental deception on the vital 
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issue of war or peace! And finally 
gain the support of increasing mil- 
lions in many lands, of all races, for 
its basic principles and the essential 
measures to carry them out! Hitler, 
with his Big Lie, never attempted 
anything as impossible as that. 
Even more baseless, still further 
from reason and reality, was the 
reply of our delegate in the UN 
Disarmament Commission to the 
latest Soviet proposals. We are no 
longer interested in paper agree- 
ments, he said. We want to see deeds. 
What is the objective of diplomacy 
but the securing of agreements on 
paper which will be implemented by 
deeds? How can the deeds, which 
have to be mutual, be secured with- 
out agreements that will produce 
them? If deeds are what we want 
why did we fail to ratify the conven- 
tion outlawing germ warfare and go 
on with research and production in 
that field? Why did we reject al! 
Soviet proposals to stop production 
of atomic weapons with no counter 
offers of a temporary halt during 
discussion of effective measures? 
Why, when agreement could not be 
secured, and we no longer had a 
monopoly, did we reject the Soviet 
proposal that both countries bind 
themselves not to use the bomb un- 





less it were first used against them? 

Where in the history of diplomacy 
is there anything like this talk of 
wanting deeds instead of paper 
agreements? Following a_ reported 
statement by our chief executive that 
the Soviet signature was not worth 
the paper it was written on, it shows 
the devastating effect of a policy 
bused on anti-communism. The fear 
and hate thus generated, like a fever, 
consume the vital energies of the 
body politic until fantasy replaces 
reason, 

The makers of our policy have now 
become the victims of their own 
propaganda which’ pictures the So- 
viet leaders as the incarnation of all 
evil. The danger is that this impos- 
sible caricature has been so _per- 
sistently imposed upon our people 
by politicians, press, radio and the 
news screen that millions have come 
to believe that the Soviet Union can- 
not be trusted to cooperate for peace. 
If this view finally prevails then the 
attempt to lay the foundations for a 
warless world has not sufficient ma- 
terial to succeed. 

The test of Soviet peace policy is 
more than sincerity of motive. Sin- 
cere people can be mistaken. The 
subjective test of motivation is 
inadequate and perilous. It opens the 


A factory peace meeting. Workers of the turbine shop of the Stalin 
Works, in Leningrad, gather to discuss the Appeal of the World Peace Council 
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way to prejudice and the misreading 
of fact. The final test of all peace 
policies, theirs and ours, by which 
they will ultimately stand or fall, is 
objective and two-fold. What is be- 
hind them? What historic forces pro- 
duced them? Do they adequately 
meet the needs of both the nation 
that framed them and a sufficient 
majority of the rest of the world? 
This second test combines self in- 
terest with the universal good. 

Two forces have produced the So- 
viet policy on peace. One is moral, 
the other economic. And they are 
combined in an unbreakable inter- 
penetration. 

The moral force is the long re- 
corded desire to be rid of the scourge 
of war, enlarged into the conscious- 
ness of the need to fashion a warless 
world. This goal is common to all 
schools of socialism. Consequently 
the Marxist socialists leading the 
Soviet peoples seek that goal as an 
imperative human need, not merely 
as a temporary advantage for the 
Soviet government, as our leaders 
have affirmed. This goal emerged in 
the record of mankind long before 
there was any socialist theory. In the 
folklore of various peoples can be 
found belief in a leader to come 
some day bringing abiding peace. 
This gradually grew into the vision 
of a future world without war, no- 
where expressed so clearly as in the 
words of the great Hebrew propnets 
and the carpenter from Nazareth. 

Here is one thing, of great power, 
which the followers of the Hebrew 
prophets, of Jesus, and of Marx have 
in common—the desire to rescue man 
the creator from bondage to man the 
destroyer, to end the madness which 
drives him from time to time to 
destroy the works of his hands and 
brain, to realize the possibility to 
conquer nature that science has 
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Peace posters are seen all over the 


USSR. This reads: "We Need Peace!" 


brought him in order to become alto- 
gether the builder and life giver, 
never the destroyer and killer. This 
unity of desire should provide ground 
for actions moving in the same direc- 
tion to answer the call of the cen- 
turies old vision which has now be- 
come an imperative present need. 

To reach this goal the exercise of 
the reasoning faculties and _ the 
emotional choice of values is not 
enough, as the inability of those in 
the capitalist countries who want 
the end of war, to stop the produc- 
tion of the means of death in the 
rearmament. program clearly shows. 

The basic reason why the peoples 
of the world can trust the Soviet 
peace policy, and should cooperate 
with it, is the nature of the economic 
foundation upon which it rests. The 
worth of its words depends upon the 
power of the economic necessity be- 
hind them. When Soviet leaders and 
people rejected the Trotsky policy of 
continuing world revolution and 
chose the building of socialism in one 
country as a practical demonstration, 
the economic factor was put on the 
side of peace. 

The basic fact underlying Soviet 
politics and life is that the Soviet 
Union is demonstrating the validity 
of Marxist analysis by successfully 
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operating a socialist economy as the 
approach to the communist way of 
life. Consequently the decisive fact 
to be weighed in passing a correct 
judgment on the value of Soviet 
peace policy and the sincerity of its 
framers is that a socialist economy 
requires peace. As an aged workman 
put it at a recent Soviet regional 
peace conference: ‘““‘We have no time 
for war. We have too much to do.” 

To those engaged in vast plans to 
change waste lands into fruitful soil 
and make the desert blossom as the 
rose, to lighten human toil by addi- 
tional vast power projects and by 
making sections of industry auto- 
matic, to raise worker and peasant 
to the cultural level of the former 
minority leisure classes, war is an 
immeasurable disaster, only to be 
endured in case of threatened de- 
struction by the invader. 

The Soviet Union has no invest- 
ments, nor other economic interests, 
around the world like those which 
require our far-flung air and naval 
bases for their protection. There is 
nothing to be gained by aggressive 
war. This economic opposition to war 
is basically why our political, mili- 
tary and economic leaders who know 
the facts agree in the judgment that 








Soviet military preparations are 
limited to the needs of actual de- 
fense. Nevertheless these same peo- 
ple continue to proclaim the Soviet 
Union an aggressor in order to 
justify and gain support for their 
rearmament program. 

Dependence upon peaceful con- 
struction rather than aggressive war 
for the extension of communism is 
the underlying reason why the So- 
viet Union did not send its forces 
through to the North Sea when we 
were demobilized. The reliance upon 
economic substitutes for war is why 
delegations from various countries 
to the Soviet Union in the past year 
are able to report that the attitude 
of the Soviet peoples toward war is 
different from that prevailing in 
Western Europe and here. There 
they feel confident the warmakers 
will be defeated, that peace will win 
over war. 

A government which seeks to prove 
that a socialist economy can sustain 
a higher material and_ cultural 
standard of life than capitalist na- 
tions are able to show has to avoid 
and avert war. That means condi- 
tioning the people for peace. The 
more they build the greater the need, 
and the determination, to escape war. 





as their only salvation. 





REV. KENNETH RIPLEY FORBES 


IT IS a pleasure to extend to the USSR, on its 35th Anniversary, 
hearty good wishes for the future, which I pray may be an era of 
world peace. Sincere gratitude is due her for showing the way in 
which different races and cultures may live together fruitfully and 
in peace, without sacrificing their traditional national gifts. It is 
this demonstration that should encourage the nations of the world 
to pursue patiently and hopefully a course which shall permit them 
to live in peace and cooperation, freely developing their different 
economic and political systems for the eventual benefit of the mul- 
titudes of the under-privileged who look toward world fellowship 
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Nicholas, Metropolitan 
of Krutitsy and Kolom- 
na, signs peace appeal 
of the World Council 
of Peace. At his left, 
Callistrat, © Catholicos- 
Patriarch of All-Geor- 
gia, and at his right, 
Archbishop Turs, of the 
Evangelical Lutheran 
Church. All are Soviet 
churchmen 


Also the stronger the will to fight 
to save what they have built if they 
are attacked. This needs to be un- 
derstood by those who make foolish 
plans to destroy socialist construc- 
tion by sabotage and counter-revolu- 
tion. Also by those who are now say- 
ing that the projects of the new 
Five-Year Plan give more time to 
secure the preponderance of force 
with which they expect to impose 
their will upon the Soviet Union and 
its allies. 

The further reason why those in 
capitalist nations who seek a warless 
world can count on the cooperation 
of the Soviet Union is that the eco- 
nomic base of its peace policy unites 
economic and moral interests for a 
common end. In capitalist nations 
there also exists the urge for brother- 
hood, the desire for solidarity, the 
longing to unite with other peoples 
in seeking the fullest satisfaction of 
bodily needs and the highest develop- 
ment of mind and spirit. But eco- 
nomic practice sets capitalist man 
against those he calls his brother 
from pulpits and platforms, and now 
even divides him from those he seeks 
to make his allies. When Point IV 
becomes an opening for higher prof- 
its his moral desires are exploited 
for class interests. So capitalist man, 
individually and collectively is be- 
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coming a split personality. His moral 
desires pull him one way, his eco- 
nomic conduct pushes him in the op- 
posite direction. Finally, as the cut- 
ting off of trade between East and 
West in Europe and Asia shows, he 
cannot even achieve unity of eco- 
nomic self interest. 

Soviet man knows no such dis- 
unity. The economic push and the 
moral pull move him in the same di- 
rection. The economic function be- 
comes ethical, urging, and even re- 
quiring, him to realize the chosen 
moral goal of ending war. 

Similarly the:clash between self 
interest and world need that obtains 
in the dominant policy of the capi- 
talist world is removed. It being to 
the self interest of Soviet economy 
to get rid of war, that need joins 
with the same universal need and so 
self interest becomes a part of the 
common good. 

So what the Soviet offers the rest 
of the world in its peace policy is 
good will and good faith resting 
upon the hard core of self interest. 
This union of self interest and the 
common good makes a solid founda- 
tion for a warless world. 

Marx wrote that when the condi- 
tions of production (property sys- 
tem) become fetters on production 
instead of aids to it then the period 
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of social revolution has begun. This 
is also true for the moral order 
when the economic process forbids 
the realization of the desire and the 
necessity to end war. The period of 
social revolution has moved into a 
further stage when an economic or- 


der appears which depends upon the 


abolition of war for its success. 
When in the economic process the 
hands and hearts and minds of men 
are turned away from the destruc- 
tive, divisive ways of war to the 
constructive unifying ways of peace, 
then the long looked for emancipator 
rom the terrors and agonies of the 
battlefield has come in _ collective 
form. 

This does not mean that the 
avoidance and the ending of war de- 
pend upon the United States now 
accepting a _ socialist economy. It 
does, however, mean getting rid of 
those aspects of its present economy 
which lead to war and depend upon 
war, It does mean, as current colo- 
nial revolts show, that peace cannot 
be secured while the capitalist sec- 
tion of the world is led by the United 
States into further attempts at fi- 
nancial exploitation of the natural 
resources of undeveloped peoples un- 
der the cloak of technical aid. Still 
more emphatically does it mean that 
the attempt to extend the cold war 
from the “containment” of commu- 
nism to the “liberation” of the peo- 
ples under communist-led govern- 
ments has to be immediately and 
finally rejected by the people of this 
country. That attempt can lead only 
to the greatest disaster in history. 
By way of more civil war and more 
intervention it moves into the Arma- 
geddon of the atomic, chemical, bac- 
terial, world war. 

The issue posed by Soviet peace 
policy is clear. 
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There can be no end to war, no 
avoidance of war unless peaceful 
co-existence can be worked out. That 
cannot be secured without disarma- 
ment and mutual economic and cul- 
tural relations. Those who are now 
shaping United States policy want 
rearmament not disarmament; they 
have destroyed all mutual economic 
relations. They do not want co-ex- 
istence. They seek capitalist conquest 
and domination, by whatever means 
are necessary to achieve it. As the 
issue now stands the principles and 
essential measures of Soviet policy 
offer a possibility of peaceful co- 
existence. United States present 
policy offers none. A change to a 
policy which seeks peaceful co-exist- 
ence is an urgent moral imperative. 
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For Peaceful Co-Existence 


by BEN GOLD 


HE ORGANIZED attacks and 

demagogic, war-inciting propa- 
ganda directed against the Soviet 
Union cannot hide the unimpeachable 
truth that in the short period of its 
existence, this country has rendered 
incomparable services to its people 
and made tremendous contributions 
to the common people of the world in 
their struggle against exploitation 
and oppression and for peace, free- 
dom and progress. 

Despite counter - revolutionary 
wars, blockades, boycotts, conspir- 
acies and a world war in which the 
USSR was forced to bear the brunt 
of the Nazi onslaught, the Soviet 
Government, in thirty-five years, has 
succeeded in wiping out illiteracy, 
prejudice, poverty and oppression 
and has recorded unparalleled suc- 
cesses and victories in every field of 
endeavor. 

From a backward country, the So- 
viet Union in a short span of time 
has built up a huge industry and 
made impressive improvements in 
the standard of living of the people; 
it has raised the cultural level of the 
nation and made unique contribu- 
tions in the field of arts and sciences; 
it is moving mountains and linking 
up oceans; it is turning deserts into 
fertile fields—and these peerless 
achievements are not performed for 
profit but in the interests of the peo- 
ple who are already enjoying the 
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fruits of their toil and are looking 
forward with confidence to an even 
brighter tomorrow. 

The successes of the USSR take 
place at a time when imperialist em- 
pires are crumbling and the people 
living in capitalist countries with 
their insoluble evils live in fear of 
economic crises, reaction, fascism 
and war conspiracies. 

The USSR is a dynamic and pro- 
gressive force whose accomplish- 
ments and successes stand as a chal- 
lenge. The USSR does not want war. 
It does not need war. It does not 
need markets and colonies. The 
USSR wants friendship and peaceful 
co-existence with all peoples of the 
world. 

The American people, like the Rus- 
sians, also want peace. There is no 
reason on earth why these two great 
nations cannot live in peace. The 
peaceful cooperation of these two 
great nations would truly be a bless- 
ing for the entire world. 

I join with the progressive, demo- 
cratic-minded and peace-loving peo- 
ples of America and the world over 
in wishing continued peace and pro- 
gress to the USSR on its 35th An- 
niversary. 





BEN GOLD is President of the Inter- 
national Fur and Leather Workers 
Union of the United States and Canada. 
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TALINGRAD is the city where the 
Nazi tide was turned in the winter 
of 1942-43. For five months the world’s 
attention had been riveted on the battle. 
The encirclement and annihilation of 
Hitler’s picked armies at Stalingrad 


left no doubt about the final outcome 
of the war. Stalingrad opened the great 
drive which ended with the capitulation 
of Berlin, and of the Nazi regime. 






























war, have named one of their 


some of the new apartment 


IMMORTAL CITY 


Stalingraders, who know the horrors of 
central 
avenues Peace Street. Upper photo shows 
houses; 
lower shows another view of the avenue 






The sacrifices at Stalingrad saved 
the lives of thousands of American and 
other allied troops. 

While the war was still on, and 
Soviet troops who had routed the Nazis 
were still battling their way westward, 
men and women came out into the 
streets of the heroic city to begin re- 
construction. Smoking ruins spread be- 
fore them. The city had been razed to 
the ground and it seemed 
that it would take decades to 
bring it to life again. 

The city is now being 
rapidly restored as_ these 
photos show. New blocks of 


apartment houses’ have 
sprung up. Schools, colleges, 
theaters and libraries dot 


the city. Parks and flowers 
embellish Stalingrad’s spaci- 
ous squares and wide avenues. 

The city’s residents now 
have more dwellings than be- 
fore the war. The city has 
built 90 schools, 4 higher edu- 
cational institutions, 10 spe- 


Stalingrad has been built anew. 
These new apartment houses are 
on Kommunisticheskaya Street 













































They must have a wo-ld at peace. 
Stalingraders have built them 
120 kindergartens and other estab- 
lishments since the war's end 


cialized secondary schools, 76 
libraries, 2 theaters, 10 
cinemas, 59 clinics and more 
than 500 retail stores. Due 
for completion this year are 
a new railway terminal, a 
Palace of Culture, a hospital, 
a planetarium (gift from the 
workers of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic). 

Truly, wrote the famous 
Brazilian writer, Jorge Ama- 
do, following a visit to Sta- 
lingrad last year: 

“A young city of un- 
matched beauty is rising, a 
city of the Communist era.” 


New Gorky Drama Theater (up- 
per) one of two theaters newly 
built since the war. Lower: Square 
of the Fallen Heroes, where Soviet 
fighters, in the fiercest bat- 
tles of the war, gave up their 
lives to save their country, and 
the whole world, from Nazism 











30 Years of 






Economic Progress 


by AARON YUGOW 


HE 35th Anniversary of the So- 

viet Union is an appropriate oc- 
casion for summing up the economic 
achievements of this new state, so 
vastly different from other states. 
Moreover, this anniversary derives 
a special significance from the publi- 
cation on its eve of the new Five- 
Year Plan (1951-55) recording what 
has already been achieved and plac- 
ing before the country new and truly 
monumental tasks. 

Notwithstanding the numerous 
predictions of politicians and econo- 
mists that the Soviet Government 
would not long endure, it has not 
only proved its vitality, but in the 
dynamics of its development has sur- 
passed all the other great powers. 

The Soviet system has displayed a 
hitherto unheard of rate of economic 
development and growth in the well- 
being of its population, has demon- 
strated an amazing steadfastness in 
its struggle for a new social order 
and has achieved striking advances 
in the development of science and 
culture. 

The victory of the Soviet Union in 
a war with the most highly mili- 
tarized and industrialized country in 
Europe, Hitler Germany, as well as 
the tremendous rate of the economic 
construction and cultural growth of 
the USSR—the once backward Rus- 
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sia of the Tsars—signalized the vic- 
tory of the Soviet social structure. 
This structure has shown its dynamic 
power both in the task of guarantee- 
ing the defensive capacities of the 
country and in the satisfaction of the 
national needs and desires of the 
manifold peoples composing its fed- 
eralized government. 

In these thirty-five years we have 
seen the gradual dying away in the 
USSR of the old capitalist forms of 
economy and their replacement by 
new socialist forms. The revolution 
eliminated from the economy of the 
USSR all the private ownership ob- 
stacles to the development of produc- 
tive resources and achieved the con- 
solidation of a socialist oasis in the 
hostile encirclement of the capitalist 
world. The liquidation of the classes 
opposing the new system and their 
foreign protectors—-the intervention- 
ists—the elimination of opposition in 
the form of sabotage and wrecking 
by the defenders of the old-time vil- 
lage and by the former bureaucracy 
—all this required the most persis- 
tent and heroic struggles over many 
years. 

And simultaneously, the building 
of a new economic order, the planned 
socialist system, went forward with- 
out cease. 

A state industry, trade, transport 
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and financial apparatus were estab- 
lished, municipal administration and 
agricultural production were reor- 
ganized. An economy based on ex- 
ploitation and private profit was re- 
placed by a socialized economy, serv- 
ing the needs of the people. 

The pioneering task of establish- 
ing a planned economy was accom- 
plished. The uncontrolled determi- 
nants of the market system were re- 
placed gradually by a stable system 
of planned economy, setting definite 
tasks for the fulfillment of previously 
determined goals. 

Due to government ownership of 
the country’s basic resources, social 
economy, with the active assistance 
of the workers, was gradually, on the 
basis of actual experience, trans- 
formed into a rational and flexible 
system of national economic plan- 
ning, capable of fulfilling definite 
aims in a given period, and at the 
same time of speedily adapting itself 
to new economic situations. 

This required the education and 
training of new cadres of workers by 
hand and brain. It required the test- 
ing in life of new, effective incen- 





tives to encourage high labor produc- 
tivity and a high quality of produc- 
tion. It required the transformation 
of the very attitude of the workers 
from regarding labor as a burden- 
some necessity to recognizing it as a 
civic duty and honorable obligation 
for all. 

All this was possible only because 
at the same time the process of estab- 
lishing and strengthening Soviet de- 
mocracy was also going forward. 
Through their local and higher gov- 
ernment and_ social organs, the 
masses of the people were participat- 
ing in the solution of political and 
economic questions. All questions of 
increasing production, of labor pro- 
ductivity and conditions of labor were 
being considered through production 
conferences and the trade unions. The 
workers received the widest possi- 
bilities for the satisfaction of their 
thirst for knowledge and for the im- 
provement of their living conditions. 


The Road to Industrialization 


In its thirty-five years, the Soviet 
Union has been transformed from a 
country of a comparatively low de- 


Inside one of the factories of the USSR's growing auto industry. This 


is the passenger car assembly shop of the plant in the city of Gorky 








Machine in a factory that makes auto 
pistons, from raw materials to final 
packaging, entirely automatically 


gree of industrialization and a pre- 
ponderantly agricultural population, 
to a highly industrialized country 
with a rapidly growing number of 
workers applying modern advanced 
technology and mechanization both 
in industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises. 

In 1913, Russia was one of the 
most weakly developed countries in 
Europe industrially. A tremendous 
road has been traversed since that 
time. Today the USSR is the most 
highly industrialized country in Eu- 
rope, having outstripped such old in- 
dustrial countries as England, West- 
ern Germany and France. 

In 1940, the total industrial pro- 
duction of the USSR was ten times 
higher than that of 1913, and in some 
branches much higher. A whole group 
of industries such as machine-build- 
ing, turbine construction, automobile 
and aviation, non-ferrous metallurgy, 
precision tools, optical: instruments, 
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plastic goods and many others have 
been newly established. In three and 
a half decades the USSR has accom- 
plished what would have taken a cen- 
tury under a capitalist economy. 

During these years there has been 
a fundamental change in the geo- 
graphic distribution of industry. In 
tsarist Russia, industry was devel- 
oped only in a few regions—St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, the Donbas, the 
Urals and Baku. The rest of the coun- 
try, inhabited by national minorities, 
was doomed to a role of supplying 
raw materials only, and remained in 
conditions of general backwardness. 
In the first years of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment this situation began to 
change rapidly. 

New industrial regions have now 
been created in the Caucasus, in Si- 
beria, in Kazakhstan, in the Central 
Asian republics, in the Far East and 
in the north and northwestern sec- 
tions of the country. The older in- 
dustrial centers have undergone con- 
siderable and many-sided develop- 
ment. 

Plans have been carried out under 
which the industrial potentialities of 
all the federative and autonomous 
republics of the USSR will be guar- 
anteed realization. Centers for work- 
ing up products are being placed near 
sources of raw materials and fuel. In 
addition, there must be strategic con- 
siderations, the importance of which 
was so severely tested in World War 
II. 

In 1945, industrial production in 
the eastern regions of the USSR was 
double that of 1940. Industrial pro- 
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duction in the Urals in those years 
grew 3.5 times, in Siberia, 2.8 times, 
in the Volga region, 3.4 times. 
Today the USSR is the only coun- 
try where rapid diversified industrial 
development is taking place simulta- 
neously both in the center and in 
the outlying regions. Such a policy 
was one of the main factors in the 
consolidation of the federative sys- 
tem in the USSR and in strengthen- 
ing among all its peoples true na- 
tional equality, national dignity and 
mutual ties and interests. 

In the preliminary stages of 
discussing the first Five-Year Plan 
in the USSR, careful considera- 
tion was given to the “roads of eco- 
nomic development,” that is, the ques- 
tion of the relative importance of 
heavy and light industry. The road 
chosen was to place primary empha- 
sis, especially in rate of develop- 
ment, on means of production (heavy 
industry) as the essential foundation 
for uninterrupted advance of the na- 
tional economy as a whole. The rate 
of development of those branches of 
industry supplying the consumer 












needs had to be subordinated in the 
interests of first fulfilling the pri- 
mary task. The new Soviet Govern- 
ment considered that it could avoid 
being crushed, politically and eco- 
jomically, by the capitalist powers, 


eing in time the decisive branches 
f economy—metallurgy, coal min- 
ing, electric power, oil, chemicals, 
achine building. The superiority of 
he socialist system of economy 
vould be manifest only if the USSR 
‘ould strengthen its economic inde- 
yendence. 

Due to the economic plan that was 


Adopted, the USSR by the third Five- 
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Assembling radio sets for the growing 
market in a factory in Riga, Latvia 


Year Plan had reached the point 
where the powerful development of 
the decisive branches of economy and 
its ability to produce the most com- 
plex machinery and instruments were 
assured, and thus its independence 
of other industrial countries estab- 
lished. 

For the same purpose the study 
of the natural resources of the coun- 
try was undertaken on a large scale, 
as well as the working up of non- 
ferrous metals and rare minerals, 
the extension of cotton planting, the 
production of artificial rubber and 
fibers and plastic goods. 

Thus the leaders of the USSR built 
up the defenses of the country 
against every possibility of war or 
economic blockade. 

During the attack of the fascist 
invaders, the correctness of the road 
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JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 


Distinguished American Writer 


F THE PEOPLE of the United States 
could know the truth about the So- 
viet Union—the simple truth revealed 
by every responsible observer and sup- 
ported by ample documentary evidence 
—the threat of war would collapse like 
a punctured balloon. 

The historic achievements of the 
Russian people are a monumental real- 
ity; the free peaceful society which 
they have built flowers and thrives, of- 
fering good will to all the world. One 
cannot read a Soviet novel or see a 
Soviet film without catching a glimpse 
of the truth—a sense of spiritual power 
and love of people and respect for the 
dignity of men and women. 

In my work as a writer, I have been 
profoundly influenced by the literature, 
art and music of the Soviet Union. I 
often think of what it might mean to 
millions of people in the United States 
if they could have some contact with 





this creative and profoundly democrati 
culture. The miasma of lying propa; 
ganda would be swept away: we would 
find that the people of our countries 
love and respect the same things; it is 
not enough to say that friendship is 
possible between our peoples; friend} 
ship is a normal certainty among peo4 
ples who have no reason to quarrel, wh 
are stirred by similar traditions and 
aspirations. Why should we, whose De4 
claration of Independence proclaim 
the universal right to life, liberty an 
the pursuit of happiness quarrel witl 
a nation which is realizing this uni- 


versal right in its social and economid ; 


life? 

We in the United States have a grav 
responsibility—to raise our voices “i 
truth and friendship. We shall find 
that millions of people in this country 
will also raise their voices—if the truth 
is known! 








chosen, which proved the salvation 
of the country, was clearly demon- 
strated. Without the development of 
its heavy industry and its many-sided 
economic development the Soviet 
Union would not have been able to 
defend itself and the world against 
the onslaught of the fascists with all 
their mechanized might. 

On the foundation of heavy indus- 
try, the third Five-Year Plan pro- 
jected and carried out a considerable 
increase in the production of con- 
sumers’ goods. This trend was inter- 
rupted by the war. But immediately 
after the end of the war, the fourth 
Five-Year Plan (1946-1950), along 
with the restoration of the heavy in- 
dustry destroyed by the war, outlined 
a program for increasing consumers’ 
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goods output by approximately 3( 
per cent. 

The over-all increase in industria 
production envisaged in the post-wa} 
Five-Year Plan was 48 per cent. The 
actual over-all increase was 73 pel 
cent, while the increase in consumers 
goods was approximately 40-45 per 
cent. 

The newest, fifth Five-Year Plan 
(1951-1955), while continuing a ma 
jor role for heavy industry, provide 
an almost parallel development for all 
branches of economy. 

The general increase for all indus 
trial production in the five-year pe} 
riod is set at 70 per cent, manufac; 
ture of means of production to - 
crease 13 per cent per year, and tha 
of consumers’ goods 11 per cent an 
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prises, a new rise in the productivity | 
of labor is planned and further low- . 
ering of production costs. 1952 has : 
already seen a tremendous growth of 
heavy industry. At the same time the | 
trieq population of the USSR has had the 
it if opportunity to improve substantially . 
if its food consumption as well as re- 
jceiving new opportunities for the 
satisfaction of its cultural require- 
ments. The well-being of the popula- 
tion has caught up with and sur- 
passed the pre-war level. 

The industrialization of the USSR 
has provided the basis for a large- 
{scale mechanized agriculture, organ- 
ized on the basis of socialized, collec- 
tive farm economy. Due to this sys- 
‘tem agriculture has considerably ex- 
panded its production both in field 
crops and animal husbandry. In addi- 
tion, the establishment of large-scale 
mechanized collective farms has fur- 
thered the industrialization of agri- 
culture itself, bringing it closer in 
methods of work to industrial enter- 
prises and at the same time assisting 
the technical and cultural develop- 
ment of the village population. 
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Great New Constructions 


The Soviet Union has reached such 
a high level in its economic and 
technical development that it has now 
a7 nlaced on the order of the day the 
execution of a series of monumental 
construction projects, on a scale un- 
known in history. These projects are 
called “Constructions of Commu- 
nism.” They are not only breathtak- 
ing in their scope and in the speed 
with which they are to be built, but 
they have entirely new features pos- 
sible only in a socialist country. 

They are not being built by private 
Acapitalists in the interests of high 
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More construction. New office building 
on Smolenskaya Square, in Moscow 


profits. They are being built by the 
government, with the active partici- 
pation of the people, and in the inter- 
ests of the whole country. 

The Volga-Don Canal, already com- 
pleted, has solved the problem of 
joining the five seas of the USSR, 
which has long been a dream in Rus- 
sia. Grain, oil and cther riches from 
the Volga and the Don will flow to 
the whole country. Moscow will have 
an outlet to the Black Sea. The North 
will send its lumber wealth to the 
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South. The hydroelectric stations on 
the Volga, Don and Dnieper will pro- 
vide cheap and abundant power for 
huge sections of the country. The 
Main Turkmen Canal will water the 
deserts of Central Asia and trans- 
form them into gardens and cotton 
plantations. Millions of new acres of 
land will become fruitful, drought 
will be conquered, people will be 
richer, their labor more productive. 


An Economy of Peace 


The economy of the Soviet Union 
is an economy of peace. All its con- 
struction work is,imbued with peace- 
ful aims, and for its fulfillment peace 
is essential. These construction proj- 
ects need workers, metals, building 
materia’s, oil and financial resources 
which war would take from them. 
War would mean not only the end of 
this peaceful construction, but de- 
struction of all that has so far been 
accomplished and death to millions 
of builders. 

Furthermore, in contrast to some 
other countries, the USSR has no 
need of war or war orders to guar- 
antee the uninterrupted growth of 
production. Soviet economy keeps go- 
ing and growing even under peaceful 
conditions, knowing no unemploy- 
ment, suffering from no crises, no 
fall in demand, no price fluctuations. 

The Soviet workers know very well 
that in their country are no self- 
seeking groups who might want war, 
that they are the masters of their 
country, that their life is getting bet- 
ter every year, that products are get- 
ting cheaper, that their spiritual 
needs are being satisfied ever more 
fully. They know that their well- 
being is completely dependent on 
peace and on the fulfillment of their 
peaceful Five-Year Plan. 

That is why the Soviet people 
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guard and cherish peace so steac- 
fastly, yielding to no provocation. 


On the Road to Abundance 


The well-being of the Soviet people 
has substantially advanced in recent 
years. 

The general growth of the economy 
has been the factor providing jobs 
for everyone as well as constant 
growth in the national income. Labor 
productivity is constantly increasing. 
Average wages of workers and in- 
comes of collective farmers have also 
risen. In the postwar period prices 
have been reduced five times, and 
real wages gone up accordingly. The 
whole population is better fed, their 
needs in clothing and shoes are ever 
more adequately satisfied. More and 
more people own refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines and automobiles. 

Each year sees millions more new 
homes for the workers of the cities 
and collective farms, and a constant 
increase in the number of schools, 
hospitals, cinema halls, clubs, houses 
of culture, theaters and libraries. The 
number of people with high school 
and college education is rapidly in- 
creasing. There are ever expanding 
cultural services for all the people. 

Most striking of all is the firm 
confidence of the Soviet workers. The 
future holds no terrors for them, they 
have no fear of “a rainy day” because 
they know for a certainty that in 
the USSR there is work enough for 
all. To this all the workers’ delega- 
tions who have visited the USSR in 
the postwar years unanimously bear 
witness. 

Within thirty-five years a new sys 
tem, the system of socialism, has 
been established and consolidated in 
the USSR. An entirely new type of 
economy has been created, an econ- 
omy where there is no exploitation. 
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no contradiction between the growth 
of productive powers and the inter- 
ests of the owners of these produc- 
tive powers. In the USSR there is a 
planned economy, free of crises and 
the accidental laws of supply and de- 
mand. In the Soviet Union there is 
no contradiction between the volume 
of growing production and the vol- 
ume of consumption. In the USSR 
growth of production means simulta- 
neous growth of the purchasing pow- 
er and the well-being of the people. 

In the USSR there are no incen- 
tives of exploitation and profits. In 
their place are other powerful mate- 
rial and social incentives for the 
growth of creative initiative and pro- 
ductivity. The workers of the USSR 
have ceased to regard their job as a 
hated routine sucking out their 
strength and rewarding them with 
meager wages while their bosses reap 
millions in profits. The factory, insti- 
tution, scientific laboratory or col- 
lective farm have become places for 
constructive and exciting socialist 
competition and exercise of creative 
initiative. 

Day by day the contrasts are dis- 
appearing between physical and men- 
tal labor, not only with regard to pay- 
ment for labor, but with regard to 
opportunities for ordinary workers 
and farmers to become skilled tech- 
nicians, and opportunities for full 
satisfaction of the cultural needs of 
all. 

Similarly the contrasts are gradu- 
ally disappearing between the living 
conditions and cultural facilities of 
the workers of the cities and of the 
countryside. The mechanization of la- 
bor on the collective farms, the appli- 
cation of scientific methods of pro- 
duction require higher qualifications 
on the part of the collective farmers. 
The establishment of middle and 
high schools in the villages, the many 
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courses and lectures, the educational 
facilities provided by radio and tele- 
vision, have resulted in higher cul- 
tural requirements from the coliec- 
tive farmers. The conditions of life 
of the rural population of the USSR 
have substantially improved and con- 
tinue to improve. 

These gigantic aciievements have 
been possible in the USSR due to its 
socialized economy, and its planning 
system. 

It is worth noting that the author 
of an economic survey in the business 
weekly, Barron’s (August 25, 1952), 
acquainting his readers with the fifth 
Five-Year Plan of the USSR, warned 
his clients against emulating the 
short-sightedness of those “special 
experts” who prophesied thirty-five 
years ago “the inevitable collapse of 
the Soviet system of economy.” 
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CHINA, USSR MARCH TOGETHER 
ON ROAD TO PEACE AND PROGRESS 


by FREDERICK V. FIELD 


HE RELATIONS between the 
Soviet Union and the People’s 
Republic of China are governed by 
the desire to achieve the most rapid 
possible social, economic and politi- 
cal advancement of the 700 million 
inhabitants of these two countries. 
This, in turn, is predicated on the 
establishment and preservation of 
peace in East Asia. As peace cannot 
be regarded as a local or regional 
issue whereby East Asia can be in- 
sulated from conditions elsewhere in 
the world, the influence of the Soviet- 
Chinese peace alliance is world wide. 
Successive treaties and agreements 
have marked Chinese-Soviet relations 
in the recent period and each one has 
reflected the development of world 
forces, particularly the shifting 
balance between the forces of ag- 
gression and reaction and those of 
peace and progress. Negotiation and 
cooperation between these two great 
nations has now become a continuous 
process covering just about every 
aspect of human endeavor. The re- 
centiy announced agreements regard- 
ing certain questions of mutual in- 
terest in China’s Northeast Area are 
a part of this process. 

On September 23rd, a joint com- 
munique of the two governments an- 
nounced decisions with respect to the 
Changchun Railway and Port Arthur, 
both located in the northeastern sec- 
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tion of China which has for long 
been known to foreigners as Man- 
churia. These decisions were a part, 
and presumably a small part, of nego- 
tiations on “important political and 
economic questions of relations be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China” which had 
taken place in Moscow over the pre- 
ceding weeks. 

The railway forms a network of 
lines running roughly north-south 
and east-west over China’s North- 
east Area and connecting with the 
Soviet Trans-Siberian line on the 
west and with the trunk to Vladivo- 
stok on the east. Port Arthur is the 
southern terminus of the line on a 
peninsula jutting southward into the 
sea which separates North Korea 
from Tientsin and Peking. It is an 
important naval base, for long con- 
trolled, prior to World War II, by the 
Japanese. In the Sino-Soviet Treaty 
of 1945, negotiated during the height 
of the Anti-Japanese War and con- 
cluded before the Japanese surren- 
der, joint Chinese-Soviet control was 
arranged for the railways, Port 
Arthur and for the maintenance of 
the adjacent port of Dairen. 

This 1945 Treaty, made with the 
Chiang Kai-shek government, re- 
flected the salient facts of the period: 
the occupation of the whole of Man- 
churia by the Japanese army, the 
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Chou En-lai signs the recent Chinese-Soviet agreement in the presence of 
Stalin, Vyshinsky and other leaders of the USSR and People's China 


weakness and putrefaction of the 
Chinese government, following the 
death of President Roosevelt the in- 
creasingly imperialist quality of the 
American war effort, and the im- 
pending drive into Manchuria of the 
Soviet army. 

Five years later, when a new 
Treaty was concluded between China 
and the Soviet Union conditions had 
changed drastically. Japan had been 
defeated, the Chiang Kai-shek gov- 
ernment had been overthrown and a 
People’s Republic firmly established, 
and the American government, in its 
reckless bid for world domination, 
was transforming Japan into a colo- 
nial base for aggressive operations 
in East Asia. 

Under these new and, in the bal- 
ance, far more favorable circum- 
stances the new 1950 Treaty signified 
the beginning of a broad program of 
cooperation in the economic, social 
and cultural fields between the So- 
viet Union and the Chinese People’s 
Republic and the formation of a firm 
alliance for mutual security against 
any acts of aggression which might 
take place via Japan. Whereas in 
1945, Japan itself was recognized 
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as the aggressor, at the beginning of 
1950 it was seen that aggression 
might again come to the Far East 
through others making use of Japan 
as a puppet. Article I stated ex- 
plicitly that the two nations “under- 
take jointly to take all the necessary 
measures at their disposal for the 
purpose of preventing a repetition 
of aggression and violation of peace 
on the part of Japan or any other 
state which should unite with Japan, 
directly or indirectly, in acts of ag- 
gression.” 

The 1950 Treaty (signed on Feb- 
ruary 14) therefore hinged the im- 
mediate future of the railways and 
strategic ports upon the conclusion 
of a peace treaty by both the Soviet 
Union and China with Japan. Or, to 
put it another way, it recognized 
that special security arrangements 
between them in China’s Northeast 
Area were based upon the danger of 
American aggression because of its 
dominant position in Japan, and that, 
conversely, if the United States’ 
privileged position could be elimi- 
nated by way of a genuine peace 
treaty with Japan the special secur- 
ity arrangements in China’s North- 
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Vice-Chairman of 





SOONG CHING-LING 


(Mme. Sun Yat-sen) 


the People’s Republic of China 


I WISH YOU mounting success in strengthen- 
ing the friendship and deepening the under- 
standing between the Chinese and American 
peoples. This is of such crucial importance at 
the moment. We know that your magazine and 
its readers will continue to exert great effort 
to mobilize the American people for peace. In this task you have the 
Chinese people’s and my own personal wish for success. 











east could also be done away with. 

For the railways and Port Arthur 
the new Treaty provided for Soviet 
withdrawal as soon as the two na- 
tions had concluded peace treaties 
with Japan or in any case not later 
than by the end of 1952. For Dairen 
the 1950 Treaty stipulated imme- 
diate full Chinese control of adminis- 
tration and transfer of Soviet prop- 
erty to China, any questions relating 
to the port to be taken up after the 
conclusion of treaties with Japan. 

A few months thereafter the Ko- 
rean War began and under the hys- 
teria created by it (and which it was 
intended to create) the United States 
quickly converted Japan into a mili- 
tary and political puppet. Moreover, 
writing to Foreign Minister Vyshin- 
sky in the course of the recent Mos- 
cow negotiations, China’s Premier, 
Chou En-lai, noted that, 


“Inasmuch as Japan has refused to 
conclude an over-all peace treaty, and 
since she has concluded a separate 
treaty with United States and cer- 
tain other countries, as a result of 
which Japan does not have and ap- 
parently does not wish to have any 


peace treaty with the People’s Repub- 
lic of China and the Soviet Union, 
conditions dangerous to the cause of 
peace and favorable to the recurrence 
of Japanese aggression have arisen.” 


Thus, the very conditions against 
which the security provisions of the 
1950 Treaty had been directed had, 
two years and nine months later, 
worsened. War had broken out in 
East Asia and the danger of further 
aggression via Japan had become one 
of the nightmares with which the 
world lived. 

This was the setting in which the 
Chinese government requested the 
Soviet Union to modify the 1950 
Treaty to the extent of retaining its 
troops in “the jointly used Chinese 
naval base of Port Arthur, until such 
time as a peace treaty between the 
People’s Republic of China and 
Japan and a peace treaty between 
the Soviet Union and Japan are con- 
cluded.” On September 15 the Soviet 
government agreed to this request in 
a note to Premier Chou from For- 
eign Minister Vyshinsky, the request 
and the reply becoming a component 
part of the 1950 Treaty. 
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No such request was made by the 
Chinese regarding the railways of 
the Northeast Area and these, con- 
sequently, are being turned over ful- 
ly to Chinese government authority. 

The treaty relations between the 
two great bulwarks of peace, the So- 
viet Union and China, are, then, an 
accurate reflection of the changing 
relations of East Asia. This latest 
development, in the modification 
respecting Port Arthur recognizes 
the continuing and growing threat 
of aggression, and in the Soviet with- 
drawal from the railway administra- 
tion the growing power and ability 
of the Chinese People’s Republic in 
the face of extreme danger. 

One of the realities which Ameri- 
cans would do well to recognize is the 
immense importance to hundreds of 
millions of people in East Asia and 
the Soviet Union—and to other tens 
of millions elsewhere—of the Soviet- 
Chinese alliance. Their immediate 
security is dependent on it; their 
horizons are opened by it. 

The alliance pivots, of course, on 
the Soviet Union, for this is the 
older country, the one which has al- 
ready attained socialism and which 
is now on the road to communism, 
and it is the country with immensely 
the greater power at this time. Small 
wonder that to the 475,000,000 peo- 
ple of China the 35th Anniversary 


of the Russian Revolution is an event 
for great rejoicing. As it has been 
repeatedly said by the leaders of the 
new China the liberation of this 
huge nation from the chains of im- 
perialism and feudalism, its estab- 
lishment as one of the new type 
democracies and its future path to- 
ward socialism have been and are 
made possible by the existence of a 
strong and friendly neighbor, the 
Soviet Union. 

For us in this country the signifi- 
cance of the Soviet-Chinese alliance 
at the time of the former’s thirty- 
fifth anniversary has, also, the 
deepest meaning. [nevitabily this al- 
liance forms the core of the world 
peace movement in which we are 
struggling to make ourselves count. 

Whatever independent forms of 
struggle against war, which finds 
its driving power in the United 
States, we may develop—and such 
forms of struggle we must develop 
—they will také their place alongside 
the gigantic and heroic fight for 
peace which is led by the Soviet Un- 
ion and in which China, along with 
the People’s Democracies in Europe, 
plays a leading role. 

The 35th Anniversary of the So- 
viet Union therefore symbolizes for 
all peace-loving Americans an event 
and a world force of colossal im- 
portance. 








ANTON REFREGIER 


Eminent American Artist 


THE EXISTENCE of the Soviet Union is a guarantee of peace, cul- 
tural development and human decency. 

Concrete friendship with the Soviet people is the only way we can 
guarantee world peace. It is the only way we can save ourselves from 
the spiritual and moral degradation our people are sinking into 
through fear. It is the only way we can save ourselves from complete 
bankruptcy which will destroy all our economic and cultural gains. 

We have great opportunity for friendship. We must not forfeit it. 
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WHERE SCIENCE SERVES LIFE 


Chief aim of science in USSR is to raise 
standard of living of the people through 


industry, 


agriculture, 


health, education 


by PROF. J. D. BERNAL, F. R. S. 


T IS ONE of the major tragedies 

of modern times that peoples from 
different parts of the world are not 
allowed to know about each other. 
The suspicions and fears of nine- 
tenths of the people of the United 
States about the peoples of the So- 
viet Union would be dispelled if they 
could see them at work or at play. 
Both are young and energetic people, 
so far as the removal of old tradi- 
tional restrictions go, both live in 
great new lands with vast, untapped 
resources. Both like the same kinds 
of things, machinery, especially big 
and fast machinery, music, and 
hearty enjoyment. : 

In any reasonable world, Russians 
and Americans would be getting to- 
gether, competing noisily and hap- 
pily as to which could turn the world 
into a better place sooner. 

But the Soviet citizens are not 
waiting for others to join in that 
competition; they are going right 
ahead on their own and using science 
to do the job quickly and well. 





J. D. BERNAL, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, is Professor of Physics at 
Birbeck College. His book, “The Social 
Function of Science,” has been published 
in several editions in this country. 
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The main character of Soviet 
science, and one which should en- 
dear it to all good Americans, is 
that it is consciously aimed at help- 
ing to raise the standard of living 
through industry, agriculture, health 
and education. 

That is precisely what modern 
science set out to do when it started 
in the time of the renaissance and 
what Franklin wanted it to do when 
he founded the Philadelphia Aca- 
demy. But science lost its way in the 
nineteenth century: as it got respec- 
table it became the preserve, espe- 
cially in Europe, of a narrow profes- 
sional class who despised, or pre- 
tended to despise, industry and trade 
and built up an idea of pure science 
divorced from any practical use 
whatever. The fruit of that idea can 
be seen today in the preaching of 
eminent scientists who will not raise 
a finger to stop the development of 
atom bombs or bacterial warfare and 
whose only cure for the troubles of 
the world is to prevent people being 
born, or if they insist on it, letting 
them be killed off by disease, famine 
and war as soon as possible. 

Now the scientists in the Soviet 
Union are not separated from the 
people. Science is universal in the 
schools and in higher education. The 
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Science down on the farm. This is a collective farm agronomy laboratory 
and they are checking the quality of the seeds for the next sowing period 


Soviet Union is turning out every 
year as many scientists and en- 
gineers as the United States. 

But it does not stop there, science 
is in television, on the radio and in 
the news: it takes the place of crime 
and sex in our world. And people of 
all ages do not merely hear about 
it, they take part in it, in the factory 
as worker inventors, in the country 
as farmer experimenters. And _ be- 
cause science is a popular possession 
there, it is different in every way— 
a livelier and more combative kind 
of science. 

You are told that science is or- 
dered from above in the Soviet 
Union, that terrific pressure is 
brought to bear from the Kremlin 
to insure that everyone thinks alike. 
Like similar stories about forced 
labor, they are exactly the opposite 
of the truth. The chief character of 
Soviet science is enterprise and dar- 
ing theories. 

Orders do come, though very 
rarely, from the Kremlin but they 
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are to encourage free criticism and 
controversy. Stalin’s interview on 
language applies directly to science. 
The science of bourgeois days, to 
which the pre-revolutionary Rus- 
sians had contributed so much, was 
no more to be thrown away after the 
Revolution than the Russian lan- 
guage. It was there to be used—by 
the people, for the people. It needed 
expanding and developing and, as a 
part of this task, its foundations 
needed looking into to see that they 
did not contain, disguised as scien- 
tific theories, ideas which in their 
time had been used as convenient 
props for a ruling class. 

But though we hear outside most 
about scientific controversies in the 
Soviet Union because they can be 
twisted so as to discredit the system, 
we are allowed to hear little or 
nothing of what the scientists and 
engineers there are really doing. 

At the moment all scientists, like 
every other group in the population, 
are centering their efforts on the 
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great new construction plans to turn 
the dry southeast regions into fertile 
well-watered country, to produce 
power for industry and to open the 
whole country to sea-going shipping. 

The impressive part about it is its 
scale and its speed. The aim is, in no 
less than seven years, to produce ex- 
tra food enough for a hundred mil- 
lion people, nearly half the present 
population of the Union. For the first 
time in history men are operating on 
the full scale of nature, turning 
rivers, not so much smaller than 
the Mississippi, into a chain of 
quiet lakes separated by dams with 
locks and power stations, tunneling 
through hills, carrying fresh water 
canals over the sea. 

Another striking thing about it 
is that it is being done in what used 
to be called the American way, by 
gigantic machines manned by re- 
latively few highly skilled operators. 
This is what makes nonsense of all 
the talk of forced labor—it just 
could not be done that way. 

All this is not a mere rush of phy- 
sical energy; every part of it has 
needed hundreds of man-years work 






SP seers 


Every college has its science circle. 
These railway engineering students 
are attending an_ informal lecture 
by Prof. V. Mikhailov, a specialist 


of engineers and scientists. They 
went out to the field in survey teams, 
scientists of every kind from geol- 
ogist, electrical power experts, from 
archaeologists to smell out the irriga- 
tion channels and lost civilizations, 
to seismologists to warn of the 
danger of earthquakes. They brought 
back every kind of problem to the 
laboratory—how to make ten mile 








THEODOR ROSEBURY 


Eminent American Bacteriologist 


AS AN AMERICAN scientific worker who believes in mankind and 
hopes fervently for peace on earth, I read recently of the notable 
scientific advance wherein my countrymen watched on a television 
screen 150 miles away as the first guided missile was directed into 
North Korea, and my flesh crawled. NEW WoRLD REVIEW is much 
more pleasant reading. It reinforces my belief, which is not contradic- 
ted by stories in our daily press, that the new world of which you 
speak is here to stay, and that it glories more in its homes, farms, 
bridges and dams than in agencies of destruction. 

The old world and the new world must learn to live together if 
there is to be any hope of peace. From all I have seen of recent his- 
tory I am convinced that peace could be ours without sacrifice—indeed 
with the best hope of recapturing our own freedoms—through the 
simple expedient of open and frank negotiations, something we have 
not tried since President Roosevelt died. 
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With the construction 
of the hydroelectric 
project at Kuibishev, 
a new city was formed, 
youngest in the USSR, 
and called Komsomolsk- 
on-the- Volga. It has 
an industrial Institute, 
and these are students 
who are working on the 
big project 


Nn 
long dams on shifting sand founda- 
tions, how to persuade birds to nest® 
in the new forest belts to protect 
the trees from pests, how to turn 
plainsmen into lake fishermen. 

These examples are chosen at ran- 
dom but that is not the way the 
plans were made, neither for the 
schemes themselves nor for science 
as a whole. The particular problems 
are just lively sectors of a general 
advance supported by a steady 
growth of basic science—mathema- 
tics, physics, chemistry, geology. 

In the fields in which I have some 
experience myself I have watched 
them advance steadily but ever more 
rapidly year by year. I am a crystal- 
lographer and in addition have ac- 
quired in the war and since a fair 
knowledge of building materials and 
techniques. I have seen crystal- 
lography, from a good but very 
formal and old fashioned beginning, 
shoot right ahead. Not only are an 
enormous range of minerals and 
other substances being examined but 
also radically new methods, such as 
the electron diffraction studies of 
single crystals, have been developed 
and put into use. 

As to building there is far more 
to see. Moscow has blossomed forth 
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in three years into a modern city of 


skyscrapers—not huddled together 
at the dictation of commercial rivalry 
or real estate values, but in an or- 
dered and _ beautiful distribution. 
The largest single inhabited build- 
ing in the world is the new Moscow 
University which was planned with 
an equal care to beauty and con- 
venience. 

But it is not only the size and the 
speed that is impressive. Even more 
so are the methods and the concep- 
tions behind them. The object is no 
less than to turn building from a 
handicraft to a completely mecha- 
nized industry. 

I have seen in three years the 
transition from the _ intermediate 
stage, where mobile cranes delivered 
bricks and mortar by the ton to the 
men and women on the job, to the 
present practice of erecting whole 
walls with frame enclosed, finished 
inside and out together with floors, 
and plumbing units, so that a ten 
story building is ready to be occu- 
pied in as many weeks. 

And mechanization there does not 
lead to the monotony that had 
seemed to be inseparable from the 
new style of building; indeed it gives 
more freedom to the architect pro- 
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work for peace. 





PHILIP MORRISON 


Leading Nuclear Scientist 


THIS YEAR MARKS the 176th Anniversary of the American Revolu- — 
tion and the 35th of the Russian Revolution. These two great coun- 
tries, each born in the destruction of an ancient and outworn system, 
have gone their different paths to greatness and power, until today 
their relations are the key to war and peace. The promise that each 
land holds for its people can never be fulfilled unless a way is found 
for the two systems, whose leaders these lands are, to live together 
in peaceful competition and not in a race for arms. American patriots 
and I think Soviet patriots could not do better that to continue to 








ceeding as it does, not on the scale of 
an individual building, but of a 


whole city which has its own tradi- - 


tion to fit into. 

Basic ideas on science are dif- 
ferent; they stress, naturally, the 
cooperative rather than the compe- 
titive, the possibility of human 
knowledge and achievement rather 
than its strict limitation, or the cult 
of the unknowable and the impos- 
sible which is now so fashionable 
among eminent scientists. The gene- 
tic theorists have said that you can’t 
change nature except after long, con- 
trolled, statistical breeding experi- 
ments on pure lines: Michurin and 
Lysenko take short cuts with new 
planting methods and vernalization. 
It seems to work, so the geneticists 


say this is not science, Michurin is a 
charlatan as bad as Luther Burbank! 
In the Soviet Union they think they 
have the scientific basis for it but 
they don’t despise practical achieve- 
ments. Lysenko has a bust of Bur- 
bank in his study. 


It is the same positive spirit over 


the whole field of science in the So- 
viet Union; they believe that there 
is no way of knowing what you can’t 
do till you try, and that any problem 
that is clear enough to be set down 
is simple enough to be solved. 
There can be no doubt about it, in 
practice and theory, science in the 
Soviet Union is going ahead and un- 
less other countries can detach them- 
selves very soon from their preoc- 
cupation with hydrogen bombs and 
bacterial warfare, with all the ac- 
companiment of secrecy and loyalty 
tests, they will be left far behind. 
But that cannot be for the good 
of the world nor can it be what the 
Soviet scientists want. They do not 
merely want to be allowed to get on 


with their job in peace: they want 
to join in a common effort, in friend- 
ly competition, to make the world a 
better place for man. It is the cold 
war that is keeping science divided. 
It would go ahead at least four times 
as fast if the cold war could be 


brought to an end and that would be 
the best thing for all of us. 





My heart is with you of New World Review in 


bring an understanding between 


your valiant effort to 


America and the USSR. 


—COL. RAYMOND ROBINS Head i 
ON z of the A 
Red Cross Mission to Russia in 1917-1918. ies 
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Cultural Harvest in the USSR 


by 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH 


World Famous Soviet Composer 


LL PROGRESSIVE mankind will 

soon be marking the 35th Anni- 
versary of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. The Soviet people will 
greet the holiday with tremendous 
achievements in all spheres of peace- 
ful upbuilding. 

The aim set in the Soviet Union is 
to make all workers and all peasants 
cultured and educated men and 
women, and this task is being con- 
sistently carried out. . 

This is reflected not only by the 
number of schools, universities and 
colleges which characterize the de- 
velopment of culture in the Soviet 
Union, but by literary works which 
are issued in the USSR in editions 
running into 100,000 and 200,000 
copies, and even these huge editions 
are found insufficient. The annual book 
output today is almost ten times as 
great as before the Revolution. In the 
Soviet years over 14,000,000,000 copies 
of books and pamphlets have been is- 
sued. The works of progressive writ- 
ers of the United States, England, 
France and other countries are pub- 
lished in large editions in the USSR. 

To me problems of art are of espe- 
cial interest. Compared with before 
the Revolution the country now has 
several times more theaters and con- 
cert halls, and thousands of clubs and 
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palaces of culture have been estab- 
lished. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of amateur choirs and theatrical, 
musical and dance groups, embracing 
more than 1,600,000 men and women. 
The number of cinema houses in the 
cities, industrial towns and collective 
farms is dozens of times greater than 
before. 

Or take the field of music, which is 
closest to me. In old Russia there were 
only a few professional symphony 
orchestras. Today symphony orches- 
tras are found in almost every large 
Soviet city where they perform classi- 
cal and Soviet music, bringing musical 
culture to the broadest masses of the 
people. 

It is a custom with us to have com- 
posers give concerts of their works. 
At the invitation of the philharmonic 
societies noted composers like Gliere, 
Kabalevsky, Khrennikov, Vasilenko, 
Dunaevsky appear as conductors or 
soloists. I too have played in many 
cities. This year I played with the 
quartet that bears the name of the 
Armenian classical composer, Komitas, 
in the capitals of the Transcaucasian 
Republics—Baku, Yerevan and Tbilisi. 

I must admit that I was amazed at 
the remarkable flowering and develop- 
ment of music in these republics. I 
made the acquaintance of a large num- 
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ber of interesting new compositions 
written in the past few years. 

In Baku I heard Ahmed Gadzhiev’s 
symphonic poem “For Peace,” which 
won a Stalin Prize. It is a superb com- 
position, vivid and interesting for its 
national melodiousness and dynamic 
development. In the finest traditions 
of Russian classical music the com- 
poser Zhangirov has written a violin 
concerto that splendidly conveys the 
richness of Azerbaidzhan folk music. I 
heard the music for Kara-Karayev’s 
ballet “Seven Beauties,” which the 
Baku Theater of Opera and Ballet will 
stage on the day of the opening of the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party. I also heard very many in- 
teresting songs by Azerbaidzhanian 
composers dedicated to the fight for 
world peace. In Azerbaidzhan there 
are a number of song and dance groups 
that popularize the work of Azer- 
baidzhan composers and the music of 
composers of the other fraternal re- 
publics. 

When we remember that before the 
Revolution only monotonous songs for 
one voice were composed in Azer- 
baidzhan and symphonies and works 
in other genres did not exist, then 
we realize how very great are the 
strides music has made in this re- 
public. 

In Yerevan, too, I heard much inter- 
esting music. The suite for choir by 
Edgar Oganesyan and Saryan’s sym- 
phonic poem made a great impression 
on me. I also listened to new composi- 
tions by the talented musicians Aru- 
tyunyan and Babadzhanyan. 

In Tbilisi, capital of Soviet Georgia, 
I heard compositions by O. Taktaki- 
shvili, A. Tsitsnadze and A. Balan- 
chivadze. I especially liked Balanchi- 
vadze’s piano concerto, a brilliantly 
written piece of music that is new in 
form. 
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Dmitri Shostakovich 


Following my trip through the Cau- 
casus I made an appearance in Lenin- 
grad. There is no need to tell you 
that my native city is famous for its 
excellent symphony orchestras, its two 
theaters of opera and ballet, dozens 
of drama theaters, etc. At the Kirov 
Theater of Opera and Ballet I saw a 
new production of Khachaturyan’s bal- 
let “Gayane.” A number of symphony 
orchestras in the United States have 
performed the music from this ballet. 
Khachaturyan has written several new 
dances for the ballet and made a num- 
ber of other changes. The famous Len- 
ingrad ballet corps, held to be one of 
the best in the Soviet Union, per- 
formed with sparkle and polish in 
“Gayane.” 

My friend, the composer Yuri Sviri- 
dov showed me several excerpts from 
his new musical comedy “Lights,” 
which takes its theme from the well- 
known Soviet film “Youth of Maxim,” 
I liked Sviridov’s musical comedy very 
much. 
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Many of our best composers are now 
engaged on monumental operas, sym- 
phonies and other forms of music. 
Dmitri Kabalevsky is making good 
progress on his opera “Armored Train 
14-69,” based on Vsevolod Ivanov’s 
play of the same name; Tikhon Khren- 
nikov is writing an opera based on 
Maxim Gorky’s novel “Mother,” Aram 
Khachaturyan is completing work on 
his ballet “Spartacus,” Eugene Kapp 
has finished revising his opera “Singer 
of Freedom,” and Sergei Prokofiev 
has written a Seventh Symphony. 

Many of the most significant works 
by Soviet composers — symphonies, 
oratorios, cantatas and songs—are 
dedicated to the noble theme of fight- 
ing for peace. Like all Soviet artists 
and all the Soviet people, Soviet musi- 
cians consider this a vital cause and 
are giving their talent and inspira- 
tion to working for peace. A large 
number of major: compositions dedi- 
cated to the fight for peace have been 
written in our country. 

As for me, this year the manage- 
ment of the Kirov Theater of Opera 
and Ballet in Leningrad has asked me 
to orchestrate several episodes from 
Mussorgsky’s opera “Khovanshchina” 
—the booth of the scribe, the arrival 
of the pastor, and others—which were 
not orchestrated either by the com- 
poser or by Rimsky-Korsakov who, 
as is known, finished the opera after 
Mussorgsky’s death. The premiere of 
“Khovanshchina” is to be held soon. 

This past summer my family and I 
stayed at our summer home near Len- 
ingrad. I did a great deal of walking, 
enjoying the beauty of the northern 
landscape, and jotted down notes and 
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sketches for my new opera, upon 
which I plan to start work very soon. 

My country is now looking forward 
to a joyous and stirring event: The 
Nineteenth Congress of the Commu- 
nis Party of the Soviet Union. 

The draft directives on the new 
fifth Five-Year Plan have already 
been published and outlined majestic 
new vistas of further development of 
Soviet industry and agriculture and 
an enormous advance in culture. We 
Soviet artists look upon the Plan as a 
cause vital and dear to us, and each 
of us, whether writer, painter, stage 
artist or composer will work toward 
its fulfillment through the medium of 
our art. We know that its realization 
will make the life of the Soviet people 
still better and insure all the condi- 
tions necessary for the further crea- 
tion of an abundance of spiritual 
riches. , 

In conclusion I should like to convey 
my sincere greetings to American 
writers, composers and artists, with 
my sincerest wishes for success in 
their work. The Soviet people hold in 
high regard the American people, who 
like all the peoples of the world, are 
striving for world peace. For what 
can be more beautiful than peace and 
prosperity, the joyous, tender smile 
of a child, his calm, undisturbed rest 
that is not broken by the siren of an 
air alert. Soviet artists are creating 
works that help the people live more 
happily, work more joyously and love 
more deeply. And we desire that the 
talents and inspiration of our col- 
leagues across the ocean also be 
given to this most noble and vital task 
of our time. 


OUR DELEGATION leaves the Soviet Union not only impressed by 
its material and cultural successes but convinced that the threat of 


war does not lie here. 


—British Women’s Delegation to USSR, Sept. 24, 1952. 
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A GREAT UNION OF PEOPLES 






Nationalities policy has eradicated 
racial oppression, brought unity and 
purpose in building the new society 


by RALPH PARKER 


MONG the scores of thousands 

of young Soviet people who left 
the universities and institutes last 
summer to work in their specialties, 
there was one group to whom gra- 
duation had a special significance. 

The Northern Department of the 
Herzen Institute in Leningrad at- 
tends to the higher education of peo- 
ples which twenty or thirty years 
ago had no written language and 
among whom the very conception of 
literacy was quite strange—the 
Chukchi, the Evenki, the Khanti, the 
Mansi—peoples of the Far North, 
some of them related to the Eskimos. 

From this Institute graduated this 
year Rytkheu, a Chukchi girl, Afa- 
nasy Laptiev, born in Kolymsky re- 
gion where till recently one of the 
main occupations of the inhabitants 
was digging for mammoth bones, 
Nikolai Giutegin, the son of a Chuk- 
chi seal hunter, and Vera Analkva- 
sek, an Eskimo. 

These graduates spent the first 
years of their lives among people 
who became acquainted with gaso- 
line engines without ever seeing a 
scythe, with electricity before they 
had ever heard of paraffin lamps. 
They would listen with full under- 
standing to tales told them of con- 
temporary Soviet life, but could make 
little sense of the Russian classics. 
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On the other hand, the older folk 
would have been less puzzled by ac- 
counts of the rites of early Greek 
society than people in most other 
parts of the world. 

Unlike their parents, the young- 
sters of the fishing villages and 
hunters’ settlements went to school 
and learned to read and write their 
own languages as well as Russian. 
The Chukchi grammars and dic- 
tionaries compiled by Russian scien- 
tific workers during the 1930’s were 
somewhat rudimentary, sometimes 
unscientific, yet they served the im- 
mediate purpose of providing youth 
with the key to higher education. 

With their command of Russian 
the students of the Herzen Institute 
studied the classics of Marxism, So- 
viet literature, the classical treasury 
of Russia and Western Europe. 

“What are you reading, Giute- 
gin?” a Russian friend in Leningrad 
asked one evening last May. 

“Stendhal’s The Red and the Black. 
And you know what? Reading this 
history of a young man of the nine- 
teenth century, I’ve decided it’s high 
time we had a series called, History 
of a Young Man of the Twentieth 
Century! A Soviet young man, you 
understand, starting with Pavel 
Korchagin, then Oleg Koshevoi and 
Mereseyev and then .. .” 
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“And after that the young man 
of post-war years, such as Nikolai 
Giutegin, eh?” 

“H’m, so far my life hasn’t been 
anything to write about.” 

“Why not? The son of a former 
Chukchi seal hunter, student of the 
Herzen Institute — that’s some- 
thing!” 

Giutegin and his fellow-Chukchi 
used to spend their free time trans- 
lating Russian books into their native 
language for the “School Library” 
editions. It was no light task, for 
there are variations in nomenclature 
between village and village. But out 
of their work grew a standard dic- 
tionary which they used to translate 
the tales of Mamin-Sibiriak, Maya- 
kovsky, and of their. own tribesman, 
Tikhon Semushkin, who wrote the 
story of his life in Russian before 
there was a Chukchi language. 

And when they graduated, many of 
them returned to their native land 
armed with their new knowledge, to 
write plays for the amateur groups 
in the local clubs, to create a literary 
language out of the rudimentary col- 
loquial language. Others, of course, 
went into industrial and scientific 
jobs, for the Herzen Institute is by 
no means confined to philological re- 
search and instruction. One went to 
Central Asia to work on the irriga- 
tion plans. 


His father was a seal 
hunter in the Arctic. 
But Nikolai Giutegin 
(right) is a graduate 
of the Herzen Institute 
in Leningrad and will 
go back to the North 
to teach his Chukchi 
people a new culture, 
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It is no part of the Soviet solution 
of the National Question to create 
conditions of “national cultural 
autonomy” in the sense that the 
workers living in one locality are 
artificially isolated social fossils. Cul- 
tural rights are one thing; cultural 
isolation quite another. 

When, at the Seventh (April) All- 
Russian Conference of the Russian 
Social-Democratic Labor Party in 
1917, the Party demanded that a 
fundamental law should be embodied 
in the Constitution nullifying all 
privileges enjoyed by any nation 
whatever and enjoining ail violations 
of the rights of national minorities, 
it clearly stated its view that the in- 
terests of the working class demanded 
the amalgamation of the workers of 
all the nationalities of Russia into 
common proletarian organizations, 
political, trade union, cooperative, 
cultural and so forth. For it saw in 
this safeguard the only way to wage 
a successful struggle against bour- 
geois nationalism. 

It is important to note that 
throughout the thirty-five years that 
have pased since the Revolution of 









October, 1917, the struggle against 
survivals of Great Russian chauvin- 
ism on the one hand, and national 
chauvinism on the other, has been 
waged without any deviation by the 
main forces of the Party from the 
principles of equality of all national 
republics and regions and universal- 
ity of workers’ organizations. Thus 
has strength been maintained in 
multiformity. 

Unforgettable is the sight of those 
great international gatherings, such 
as a joint session of the two cham- 
bers of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR or an All-Union Conference 
in Defense of Peace, when one has 
the feeling of being among a great 
family of nations, its members so 
distinctive in their colorful national 
dress, their habits of gesture and 
speech, and at the same time so 
similar in what might be described 
as their collective approach to life. 

At World Peace Congresses I have 
sat on commissions in which the 
three or four Soviet delegates have 
each belonged to different national- 
ities, Russian and Georgian, Uzbek 
and Armenian. But with all their 
different backgrounds, their varied 
ways of life, there has been a strik- 
ing similarity in their principled ap- 
proach to the matters discussed. 

But the non-Russian peoples of the 
Soviet Union have not reached this 
stage of real equality and unity by 
having been granted certain rights 
alone. It has always been a cardinal 
principle of Soviet development to 
correct the situation in which the 
vast majority of the proletarians 
were of Russian nationality, to seek 
allies of the Russian factory workers 
not only among the peasants of the 
non-Russian lands, but among a 
new non-Russian industrial working 
class. 
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More than three-quarters of the 
entire industry of tsarist Russia 
was concentrated in its central prov- 
inces, in certain parts of the Ukraine 
and in the Baku oil district. The non- 
Russian borderlands of the empire 
were looked upon by Russian and 
foreign capitalists alike as nothing 
more than sources of raw material 
and markets for the sale of manufac- 
tured goods at high prices. 

Once in power, the Soviet Govern- 
ment put an end, in the shortest pos- 
sible time, to the economic back- 
wardness of the nationalities for- 
merly oppressed by tsarism. 

During the first three Five-Year 
Plans (1928 to the outbreak of the 
war in 1941) there were many in- 
dustrial establishments built in these 
“borderlands” and a rapid growth 
in the forces of workers and profes- 
sional people of native stock. From 
agrarian adjuncts, raw material 
bases for the industries of Russia 
proper, they turned into centers of 
industry. 

Consider, for example, the consti- 
tuent republic of Kazakhstan, a vast 
land exceedingly rich -in valuable 
minerals, including the oil of the 
Emba oil fields; great copper and 
nickel deposits, huge coal deposits, 
phosphorite deposits, chromite beds, 
gold, silver, zinc. 

Until the Revolution these riches 
lay untouched. Kazakhstan was a 
backward region whose nomad pop- 
ulation engaged almost exclusively 
in primitive cattle breeding, provid- 
ing Russia with meat and leather, 
a land without railroads, telephones. 
or telegraph, a million square miles 
of squalor and neglect. 

Today the Kazakh Soviet Socialist 
Republic is a land of new develop- 
ment. A large coal industry has beer 
created with Karaganda as its cen- 
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ter. At Balkhash a gigantic copper 
smelting works was erected in the 
1930’s, the Ridder Lead Works have 
been entirely rebuilt, and another 
giant erected at Chimkent. Many 
new chemical works have been added 
to the republic’s industrial plant. 

A recent British visitor to Alma 
Ata, the entirely new capital of 
Kazakhstan, was astonished to find 
in it what she described as the “ful- 
fillment of a town-planner’s dream.” 
Absorbing the main principles of 
planning as evolved but rarely ap- 
plied in Western Europe, the Kazakh 
architects have applied to a whole 
city the canons of beauty which Ebe- 
nezer Howard and his followers laid 
down for the construction of quite 
modest-sized towns and residential 
settlements. Set against the snow- 
capped mountains of the Roof of the 
World, this new city of fountains 
and parks may well claim to be 
among the most beautiful modern 
cities of Asia. 

Let me convey the facts about the 
development of another Soviet Re- 
public, Georgia, in the words of a 
young Georgian economist from 
Tbilisi University, whom we met in 
his native city not long ago. 

“Before the Revolution,” Irakli 
Mikoladze told us, “the colonial 
status of Georgia was most evident 
in the serious brake applied to the 
country’s economic potentialities. 
There was great skill to be found 
among our craftsmen but very little 
opportunity for its development. 

“The picture is plainest if you 
take the question of heavy industry. 
Our manganese deposits, among the 
most abundant in the world, were 
exploited for the benefit of for- 
eigners, since the Russian owners of 
the Ukrainian mines did not consider 
it in their interests to develop our 
mines at Chiaturi for the home 
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Athletes of Karaganda and Semipala- 
tinsk regions who participated in a 
Republic-wide Kazakh sports festival 


market. Coal production at Tkibuli 
was but 30,000 tons a year, and even 
this small amount could not be fully 
distributed because of the lack of 
transport. Georgia, for all its swift 
rivers, had no hydroelectric stations. 

“As for the land, the newcomers 
from Russia took the best of it. The 
export of tobacco was insignificant. 
We were terribly handicapped by 
poor communications, which ham- 
pered the exchange of goods between 
towns and countryside. 

“You can imagine the effect on 
our people of this criminal neglect 
of industry. There was no outlet 
for their talents in the manufactur- 
ing field so long as Georgia was con- 
sidered a supplier of raw materials 
produced as cheaply as possible and 
with the least possible investment 
of capital. 

“There was only one small insti- 
tute, no university, no technical 
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schools. It was necessary to go to 
Russia for a profession, and because 
tsardom distrusted the Georgian in- 
telligentsia, they were deliberately 
assigned jobs outside Georgia if they 
entered state service. 

“The Russian empire,”  Irakli 
Mikoladze went on, “was indeed a 
prison for the small nations as Com- 
rade Stalin so wisely said. Against 
us Georgians the tsars exercised 
their power by prohibiting us from 
using our native language, an ancient 
cne, for official purposes, and by 
preventing its study, since the only 
schools were private Russian-lang- 
uage schools. The courts were Rus- 
sian, administering Russian law. 
The Church became an instrument 
of tsarist rule in spite of the fact 
that Georgia adopted Christianity 
600 years before Russia. We were 
not even allowed our own Patriarch. 

“Russian colonial policy led to the 
suppression of initiative in economic 
life whenever it was attempted by 
Georgians. It caused non-Georgian 
settlers to be planted on the rich 
soil of the southern part of our land 
—Germans, Cossacks and all kinds 
of fanatical religious  sectarians. 
Moslem newcomers received the fer- 
tile land on the Black Sea coast. For- 
eigners were sold concessions for 





the sole purpose of encouraging an 
export trade that brought no benefit 
to Georgia—English, French, Bel- 
gians, Americans... . 

“And today?” the speaker con- 
tinued. “The main thing is that we 
Georgians are responsible for our 
new way of life. And what a life! 

“Before the Georgian SSR had ex- 
isted twenty years the volume of its 
industrial output had risen some 
twenty-eight fold. 

“The rivers Rion, Kura, Khram 
and Alazani had been harnessed to 
drive hydroelectric stations. By 1950, 
the electrification of the republic was 
carried to the point where 80 per 
cent of industry was being electric- 
ally powered. Georgia stood first 
among the Soviet Republics in per 
capita output of electric energy. 
Electricity now powers Georgia’s 
growing industries. 

“The building of reservoirs on the 
Khram and Alazani facilitates the 
carrying out of vast irrigation 
schemes, and now we are reclaiming 
land that has lain waste since the 
troops of Genghis Khan invaded our 
country. We are doing much to ex- 
ploit natural resources left neglected 
by our former masters. 

“In agriculture we have created 
new industries for processing our 
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WILLIAM GROPPER 


Noted American Artist 


ON THIS 35th Anniversary of the Russian Revolution, the people of 
the Soviet Union are celebrating their achievements just as we have 
celebrated the American Revolution for many years. Both Revolutions 
were fought against tyranny and oppression. 

Today the people of the world want peace. They are determined to 
build their lives in a world of freedom, security, and happiness, to 
pursue the attainment of a higher cultural civilization, and to raise 
their children to enjoy the finer things in life. 

The future can only be secure in peaceful American-Soviet rela- 
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Science students at 
the Shota Rust'haveli 
Pedagogical _Institute 
in Batumi, capital of 
the Adzhar Republic 


rich crops. There are for instance 
over 50 tea-processing factories, 
nearly 100 canneries handling fruit 
and vegetables. We make our own 
champagne. Our wines are drunk all 
over the USSR and beyond it. The 
silk and wool mills are now receiv- 
ing looms built in Georgia and their 
capacity is more than enough to 
meet all our own needs. 

“These developments have changed 
the ratio of industrial to agricultural 
output to about two to one, compared 
with the one to three ratio of pre- 
Revolution days. As a result we have 
had to build new cities, and we have 
also had to produce a new type of 
citizen. 

“Now we have twenty-five insti- 
tutes where we had but one. They 
prepare our young people for every 
branch of industry, administration 
and research ‘that the Republic’s 
economy requires. No young Geor- 
gian need leave this republic in 
search of the knowledge he requires 
to play a full part in the construction 
of a new Georgia, and no young 
Georgian, having qualified himself, 
need look beyond our frontiers for 
work, though in fact there is a con- 
siderable exchange between Georgia 
and the other Republics. We have 
over forty-five research institutes. 
We had none before. 
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“Georgia, too, has her Construc- 
tions of Communism. We are chal- 
lenging nature under the towering 
peaks where, according to legend, 


Prometheus lay bound. It is not 
Prometheus we shall release, but the 
waters of the Caucasian glaciers, 
through new tunnels piercing the 
mountains. We are draining the land 
of Colchis, where, legend has it, the 
Argonauts came from Thessaly, and 
we shall raise crops of all kinds.” 

This, in bare outline, is the path 
Georgia has traced since it found, 


in Ilya Chavchavadze’s words, 
“another star ... to guide and lead 
us on.” 


That other star is the nationalities 
policy associated with the name of 
Stalin. In its execution the Russian 
part of the Soviet Union has often 
made far greater investments in the 
formerly oppressed and exploited 
areas than it has done in its own 
area. Today, this policy is repaying 
the Russian people as well as bring- 
ing priceless benefit to the non-Rus- 
sian nationalities. 

During the war we saw how Rus- 
sian and non-Russian stood inse- 
parable under the Soviet flag. Today 
we see Russian and non-Russian 
working peacefully together for 
mutual benefit under the banner of 
peace. 
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Diego Rivera's mural "Nightmare of War and Dream of Peace." Though commissioned 
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for exhibit in Paris, Mexican authorities later refused to send the mural abroad 


“Human in Its Real Sense” 


by DIEGO RIVERA 


Renowned Mexican Painter 


ROM my point of view the October 

Revolution was the headway of the 
liberation of humanity through the con- 
struction of the new socialist world, 
human in its real sense, and which will 
develop basically in a peaceful world. 

The Soviet Union suffered most of 
the destruction in the war, yet the so- 
cialist system was able to make the 
country spring up again in a construc- 
tive effort that has placed it in a strong- 
er productive position than ever before. 
Due to the creative force of socialist 
construction, the Soviet Union has 
doubled its industrial production in the 
last five years. 

The Soviet Union helped to liberate 
those countries invaded by. the /Nazis 
that are now enjoying popular“democ- 
racies, and is now leading the fight for 
peace of all the peoples of the world, 

Strong through socialist construction 
and in the peak of its power, the Soviet 
Union is offering a peace pact even to 
those forces that want war. 
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The popular forces are invincible and 
indestructible due to their firm will for 
peace, firmness capable of victoriously 
defending peace by peaceful means, and 
that is why peaceful co-existence of 
socialist and capitalist countries is pos- 
sible. The warmongers will be unable 
to provoke war in the measure that all 
the peoples proclaim their will for peace 
and crush any attempt of the war 
forces. 

If the capitalists, hypotritically claim- 
ing peace, understood their real inter- 
ests in the light of common sense, they 
could enjoy a stage of betterment of 
their interests and those of the peoples. 
This requires only the decision to extend 
a friendly hand to People’s China and 
to the Soviet Union, and to take steps 
destroying all commercial and cul- 
tural barriers opposed to civilized re- 
lationship among nations and peoples, 
contributing to give mankind the op- 
portunity to live in better standards and 
endurable peace. 
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America 


and World Peace 


by W. E. B. DU BOIS 


UR CHIEF DUTY to the world 


lies not in forcing other nations, 
to conduct their affairs as we would 


prefer, but rather in solving decently 
and efficiently .the problems of our 
own government and culture. This 
we cannot do if we devote our wealth 
and energy to the conquest of the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. 
Such a program will ruin the chance 
of the United States of America to 
achieve a great and successful democ- 
racy. We cannot spend 70 billion dol- 
lars a year and accomplish this. More- 
over, why should we assume that 
communism is so inherently evil, and 
the Soviet Union so threatening as 
to make war inevitable? 

It is often assumed that commu- 
nism especially aims at violence and 
revolution; that its methods are de- 
ceitful and that it is under foreign 
control centering in the Soviet Union. 
Every radical change in conduct is 
in some sense revolutionary-and may 
involve violence. But usually force 
and disorder come from opponents 








DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS, one of-the great 
figures of our time, is a renowned Ne- 
gro scholar and author. He is Vice- 
Chairman of the Council on African 
Affairs and Honorary Co-Chairman of 
the American Peace Crusade. His most 
recent book is “In Battle for Peace— 
My 83rd Birthday,” with comment by 
Shirley Graham Du Bois -” 
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of change rather than from its ad- 
vocates; in nearly all cases the object 
of reformers is peace and progress 
and not continuous social upheaval. 
Communism is no more wedded to 
violence than were Protestantism, 
democracy, colonial autonomy or wo- 
man’s suffrage. Yet all these re- 
forms led to some violence. And so 
has communism. But of the four 
great modern revolutions—the Prot- 
estant, the American, the French and 
the Russian—the last involved the 
least bloodshed until foreign aggres- 
sion forced the Soviets into world 
war. 

Identity of object and method of 
organization are not evidence of con- 
spiracy, but rather of basic cultural 
unity and growth of agreement in 
thought. Absolute national difference 
in methods of reform would be much 
more disturbing. There has been in 
the United States much less evidence 
of communist plotting and propa- 
ganda than there has been of Amer- 
ican plot and propaganda in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

At any rate, what the United States 
must remember is that our own im- 
perative progress depends on peace. 
First our present taxation is too high 
and too ill-adjusted to income to be 
endured much longer. It is at present 
preventing unemployment by main- 
taining full employment and increas- 
ing wages, but not for production of 
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the goods we need, or for the prog- 
ress we ought to be making, but for 
waste and war. At half the cost of 
machines for war and murder we 
might be starting far-reaching plans 
of flood control and power production 
and irrigation of our deserts. If we 
turned our war activity or even a 
small portion of it to education we 
might rescue our public school sys- 
tems from their present retrogression 
and make our youth cognizant of the 
present world crisis. No nation more 
than ours needs an increase in public 
intelligence to cope with the prob- 
lems of this century. 

We boast of our democracy and 
propose to lead the world toward in- 
creased freedom and popular control 
of government. Yet before our very 
eyes, democratic government and civil 
rights in our own nation are disap- 
pearing. 

The growing disparity in political 
power between our primary units of 
democracy is alarming. First consider 
what proportion of the persons 21 
years and over actually cast their bal- 
lots in the different states? New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
sent 60 per cent or more of their 
adults to the polls in 1948; but Vir- 
ginia, Georgia, Florida, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas sent 
less than a third of their adults; and 
South Carolina and Alabama sent 
but 12 per cent. 

In other words, most of the citizens 
of 16 states do not vote at all, and 
in only 2 states do two-thirds vote. 
In South Carolina in 1948 15,000 
voters exercised in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as much power as 


100,000 voters in the state of New 
York. Yet the more voters are -dis- 
franchised in the South and some 
parts of the West, the greater the 
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power of these states over chairman- 
ships of powerful committees which 
determine legislation. 

Dominating our political life, our 
civil rights and our whole democracy, 
are the corporations. The change in 
the control of wealth from individuals 
to corporations is so recent and tre- 
mendous in significance that most 
even intelligent Americans do not yet 
grasp it. They still assume that indi- 
viduals in free association can guide 
the main form and direction of busi- 
ness and industry; that private prop- 
erty and free contract still function 
efficiently for the public good; that 
the mass of workers are equal in bar- 
gaining power with the employers; 
that competitive prices and free mar- 
kets secure the best distribution of 
products. In a day when the work of 
the world is being directed and con- 
trolled mainly by corporations and 
not by individuals or firms, most even 
intelligent Americans are using the 
thought and phraseology of a disap- 
pearing era. 
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For instance, all the electricity and 
gas manufactured for this nation is 
done exclusively by corporations. Cor- 
porations conduct by far the greater 
part of our mining, manufacturing, 
transportation and banking, and the 
main transactions of commerce and 
trade in whiskey, tobacco and milk, 
food, clothing and shelter. 

A corporation cannot be treated 
nor regulated like an individual. It 
is an artificial body created by law. 
It has no moral responsibility. It can- 
not be punished nor educated. It is 
not human but an inhuman creation 
of man for man’s convenience, and 
must be destroyed when it no longer 
serves its purpose. 

Yet—and this is the contradiction 
and paradox of our era—the giant 
and powerful corporations which to- 
day rule mankind are conducted by 
morally responsible human beings. 
These men who personally would not 
lie, steal nor murder, who head our 
churches and charities, stand at the 
head of corporations which commit 
every crime on the calendar. They 
cheat and steal; they enslave and de- 
grade; they starve and rape; they de- 
grade men, women and children. They. 
cannot be treated as individuals be- 
cause they are not individuals; but 
individuals conduct them; and yet we 
can not hold these owners and man- 
agers responsible for a new kind of 
crime which our laws do not yet rec- 
ognize. 

We have difficulty in changing our 
law and fitting it to a new kind of 
crime because corporations largely 
control our legislatures, influence our 
courts, and own the great mass of 
our property. The states create cor- 
porations and these corporations are 
often richer and more powerful than 
the states which create them. There 
are in the United States today 30 
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corporations with property worth 
over a billion dollars each; there are 
only 10 states out of the 48 which 
have property and resources larger 
than this group of giant corpora- 
tions. As the Wall Street Journal ad- 
mits, the assets of the great life in- 
surance companies alone represent a 
first mortgage on the total business 
and industry of the whole nation. To 
pretend that the control of these vast 
aggrégations of wealth and power 
can be done by free enterprise and 
individual initiative is idiotic. 

Our powerful corporations are tak- 
ing over the functions of the state 
itself. Adolph Berle, now profession- 
al red-baiter and witch-hunter has 
told us, “The rise of the modern cor- 
poration has brought a concentration 
of economic power which can com- 
pete on equal terms with the modern 
state—economic power versus politi- 
cal power, each strong in its own 
field. The state seeks in some aspects 
to regulate the corporation, while the 
corporation, steadily becoming more 
powerful, makes every effort to avoid 
such regulation. Where its own inter- 
ests are concerned, it even attempts 
to dominate the state. The future may 
see the economic organism, now typi- 
fied by the corporation, not only on 
an equal plane with the state, but 
possibly even superseding it as the 
dominant form of social organiza- 
tion.” 

And remember that in these cor- 
porations there is no democratic con- 
trol. They are ruled by kings or oli- 
garchies and they fight the intrusion 
of the state or the laborers who do 
their work. 

Lobbies representing all the major 
business interests, manned by well- 
paid men of high ability and social 
and business connections, are in con- 
stant attendance on legislative and 
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congressional sessions, and in close 
personal contact with the members— 
quite overwhelming the few and in- 
termittent delegations representing 
from time to time some sections of 
the nation’s electorate. The conse- 
quent cost of promoting legislation 
has reached such figures that only 
corporations can afford them. The 
cost of campaigns for public office is 
prohibitive for the ordinary candi- 
date. Only some person chosen by a 
huge and well-organized machine, 
with millions to spend, can think of 
running for high office. For the rep- 
resentatives of corporations to finance 
our elections is standard procedure. 
It will cost $150,000,000 to elect our 
president this year, and most of this 
will come from corporations. 

Such corporations are controlling 
our newspapers, directing our opin- 
ions by curtailing our civil rights, 
and trying to force us into war with 
the USSR in order to keep the 
markets of the world open to Amer- 
ican exploitation. But this exploita- 
tion has extended, or certainly not 
stopped, poverty, ignorance and dis- 
ease among most people of the world. 

The present trend toward socialism 
and toward its realization through 
communism is not therefore due to 
imperial pressure from the Soviet 
Union; but socialism tends to become 
international as the ills which it at- 
tacks are international! The Soviets 
did not force communism on China; 
rather Britain, France and particu- 
larly the United States forced col- 
onialism and western business meth- 
ods on Asia until the continent re- 
volted. The plans of the West to 
exploit the Baltic states, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and the Balkans and 
to make them bases of attack on the 
Soviet Union, led naturally to Soviet 
prevention of this, after her armies 
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had helped the West escape conquest 
by Hitler. Not Soviet imperialism 
but Western capitalist aggression 
turned these nations toward the So- 
viet sphere of influence. The only per- 
sons who objected and are objecting 
were American investors and those 
landlords and petty aristocrats who 
lost their positions and are now in 
the United States and elsewhere fo- 
menting World War. 

Communism is an attempt to rid 
civilization of Poverty, Ignorance and 
Disease. This may be impossible as 
so many cultures, nations and wise 
men have always believed. Or per- 
haps, as most Americans and many 
Britishers believe, it can be accom- 
plished but only by a better way than 
communism points out. If so, very 
good. But it is certain that European 
and American civilization have not 
accomplished this for their own peo- 
ples, much less for Asia and Africa. 
There is therefore no reason why the 
Soviet Union cannot persist in trying 
her own way. In this tolerance of 
difference, the only violence today 
comes from the United States, with 
its open threat not only to stop the 
spread of communism by force, but to 
destroy it where it is now being tried. 
To implement this program, we are 
endangering the very foundations of 
modern civilization. 

Peace, and peace now; a cease fire 
in Korea; an end to the Korean war 
and absolute refusal to be pushed 
into war against Russia or China, is 
the first step toward a decent world, 
and we should not let calculated mis- 
understanding of the communist 
philosophy and repeated lies about 
the Soviet nation keep us from this 
program for: restoration of civiliza- 
tion to a world of Peace and Prog- 
ress without fantastic preparations 
for war. 
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The whole world over: young and old enjoy themselves at Moscow circus 


They Want a World at Peace 


Dining room scene in 
overnight sanitarium 
where workers obtain 
meals, medical care, 
return to job next day 








Television without commercials makes 
a telecast an unusual pleasure for 
Engineer Donsky and his Moscow guests. 
Production of sets is on the increase 
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Life looks good to these youngsters 
ensconced in a day nursery attached 
to factory where mother is at work 
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Below, a class in painting in 
the numerous creative activ 














ectorpf Krasnaya Rosa Textile 
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Moscow factory, one of 
ivges open to the workers 


Lunch hour bout in mine yard at 
Kuibyshev Mine in Donbas. The USSR 


champ, Nazarenko, mines coal here. 





Young collective farmers of Lan 
Village, Byelorussia, call tune 


Supermarket: Scene in Yerevan, 
capital city of Soviet Armenie 





A leisurely, carefree moment at 
one of the Soviet Army units 


Football (soccer) game between 
Moscow Torpedo and Dynamo teams 

















Farmers Without Mortgages 


Collectives have brought prosperity 
to Soviet farmers and to the USSR 





by LEMENT U. HARRIS 


ECENTLY the British Broad- 

casting Company presented by 
radio the report of a distinguished 
British zoologist, S. M. Manton, who 
flew from Moscow to Uzbekistan 
where she made a study of Soviet 
agriculture. Dr. Manton is an M.A., 
Ph.D., Sc.D. (Cambridge) and has 
been assistant lecturer, 1946-49, at 
King’s College, London. Here are 
some of her findings: 

“Last summer I accepted an invi- 
tation to visit the Soviet Union to 
meet scientific colleagues and to see 
something of their work. We were 
a party of eighteen—scientists, doc- 
tors, and others. ... 

“From Moscow we flew to Tash- 
kent, 2,200 miles, passing over step- 
pe and desert toward central Asia. 

“The South Ukraine and much of 
Central Asian deserts are being 
transformed for the first time by 
irrigation and afforestation schemes, 
unprecedented in scale, which were 
started in 1948 and 1950. 

“For hour after hour we looked 
down upon the beginnings of the 
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changes which are destined to trans- 
form the .dry and treeless steppe. 
Curious looking black stripes divide 
farms, run for hundreds of miles 
along north to south watersheds, 
flank the rivers, and surround ero- 
sion scars. Each stripe consists of 
plowed land 25 to 60 yards wide, and 
carries lines of seedling trees or 
planted seeds. 

“A quarter of a 15-year foresta- 
tion scheme has been completed. Oak 
is used to initiate the steppe forests 
because its seedlings rapidly develop 
deep root systems in dry soil, pene- 
trating three to four feet when the 
leaves project only a few inches 
above ground. 


“Where trees are grown the soil is 
damper and the air moister, snow is 
held up in winter, and desiccation by 
wind is mitigated. Tree enclosed land 
from the Ukraine to Siberia yields 
higher crops than open land. 

“Without an abundance of ma- 
chinery it would be impossible to 
cultivate a forest, equal to Ireland 
in area, so rapidly. Seedlings are 
placed by hand in machines which do 
the planting. ... 

“This afforestation forms part of 
great projects now being realized for 
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the irrigation of some 70,000,000 
acres of drought-ridden steppe and 
desert in the south Ukraine and Cen- 
tral Asia. 

“The estimated yields from the 
watered regions are anticipated in a 
few years to feed 100,000,000 per- 
sons and to reach 264 million bushels 
of wheat, 12 million bales of cotton 
and 2 million head of cattle.” 

This evidence from a distinguished 
scientist of the technical revolution 
being wrought on the Soviet country- 
side is a far cry from the old back- 
ward muzhik who just thirty-five 
years ago made up full 90 per cent 
of the Russian population. We in 
America would do well to recall the 
course of this liberating revolution 
that has released so many millions 
from the thralldom of dull and un- 
rewarding labor and the age-old 
threat of recurring famine. 

Long before the 1917 revolution, 
Lenin had been writing and cam- 
paigning for a policy of fraternal 
unity between the city proletariat 
and the peasantry. His tract, “To the 
Rural Poor,” stands today as a classic 
exposition of this theme. The success 
of this Bolshevik policy was evident 
when his call to the workers, farmers 
and soldiers resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Soviet state. 

One of the first acts of the new 
Soviet state was the famous decree 
on the land, adopted by the All-Rus- 
sian Council of Soviets during the 
night of Nov. 8-9, 1917. According 
to this, the landlord’s ownership to 
land was summarily abrogated. All 
land was declared the property of the 
people’s state. The landlords’ lands, 
the princes’ lands, the monastery 
lands were turned over without in- 
demnity to the toilers for their use. 
The peasants were rid of landlord 
exploitation. They received over 310 
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million acres for their own use free 
of charge. In addition they were re- 
lieved of indebtedness of 1.3 billion 
gold rubles and from annual rent 
payments of 500 million gold rubles. 

But the implementing of Lenin’s 
policy was held up for many years 
because of the war of intervention 
which the Allies conducted against 
the young Soviet state. Winston 
Churchill will always be remembered 
as the chief instigator of this effort 
to crush the new Russia and to put 
the tsarist generals back in power. 
Our own country participated in the 
intervention, sending armies to the 
Archangel and Vladivostok fronts. 

Peasants and workers rose as one 
to defeat the armies of the landlords 
and aristocrats, financed and armed 
from abroad. But following the de- 
feat of the last interventionist, the 
policy of the “cordon sanitaire” was 
announced by the Allies, who hoped 
that famine in the war-wrecked econ- 
omy would be more successful than 
the armies of whiteguards. 

And this was no vain gesture, be- 
cause several years of drought and 


consequent crop failure followed the: 


war of intervention and famine swept 
the land. Despite the hostile policy of 
the U.S. Government toward the 
young Soviet state, there was great 
sympathy among wide sections of the 
American people who contributed 
generously to various movements to 
send aid to the Russian people in this 
crisis. Among the first to help fight 
famine were the American Friends 
Service Committee, the Quakers. 
They sent great quantities of medi- 
cal supplies, doctors and many de- 
voted field workers. They helped res- 
cue homeless children and fight the 
dread typhus plague. Not a few of 
the volunteer Friends themselves 
developed typhus. 
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Then too, an enthusiastic young 
agricultural engineer, Harold M. 
Ware, son of the famous and beloved 
Mother Ella Reeve Bloor, organized 
a demonstration tractor unit to help 
break the famine. Ware believed that 
the most constructive long-term help 
would be in introducing modern farm 
methods and machinery to the Rus- 
sian peasants. He collected a group 
of Dakota grain farmers, assembled 
nine carloads of tractors, and tractor 
equipment, repair shop, field kitch- 
ens, hospital unit, and tons of food 
supplies and was sent to an area east 
of the Urals where famine conditions 
still prevailed. 

The Dakota “sod-busters” and local 
peasants got along well, using sign 
language for the most part, and suc- 
ceeded in moving all the tons of heavy 
equipment forty miles inland from 
the railroad. The first snag occurred 
on a Spring day when the first trac- 
tor was ready to demonstrate power 
plowing. A crowd of peasants had 


Intensive mechanization with the most advanced equipment has lightened the 
work on Soviet farms. Below, harvesting winter wheat on a collective farm 


























assembled to watch proceedings. Sud- 
denly there appeared an Orthodox 
priest in his black robes. He drew a 
circle in the dust around the tractor, 
pointed at the machine and its shiny 
plows and kept using the Russian 
word chort, or devil. 

Though this was a community so 
short of food that even the dogs and 
cats had been eaten, yet the peasants 
were visibly dismayed by the priest’s 
condemnation of the machine. But 
the shiny plow-shares fascinated 
them. And when the tractor began to 
move, and the furrows turn, they 
followed along with deep interest. 
Before long, the peasants were ask- 
ing: “We had to slaughter our horses, 
will you plough my land?” Each was 
told that the machines were there to 
plough all the land possible, but that 
the individual peasant plots were 
much too small for tractor plough- 
ing. They should consult each other 
and make up the largest contiguous 
area they could. Little did these 
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Americans know that they were help- 
ing to launch the collective campaign 
which was to transform rural Russia. 

Lenin, then head of the state, re- 
ceived regular reports on the prog- 
ress of this tractor demonstration, 
with special emphasis on the reac- 
tions of the local peasantry. After the 
first season he wrote a letter, printed 
in Pravda, that this demonstration 
was of the greatest value to Soviet 
Russia and the leadership of the 
American, Harold Ware, deeply ap- 
preciated. 

The tractor demonstration soon put 
an end to a theory held by many old- 
time agronomists that Russian agri- 
culture would have to depend upon 
horses for many years until a back- 
ward peasantry could be trained in 
the use of machinery. It was found 
that illiterate peasants were as quick 
as any other farmer to learn the 
proper handling and care of machin- 
ery. They saw the advantages of deep 
and timely plowing, of the use of 
selected seed. They wanted these ad- 
vantages for themselves. The state 
began the mass production of trac- 
tors and all other farm implements. 

It was not until 1928, nine years 
after the October Revolution, that 
the scars of war and the effects of 
the Allied blockade had been suffi- 
ciently overcome to permit the 
launching of the historic mass cam- 
paign for the development of large 
scale cooperative farms. There were 
those in high posts who wanted to 
rush the program, even before the 
farm implement factories were built. 
Notably among these was Trotsky 
who as early as 1925 demanded the 
collectivization of agriculture. His 
proposals were branded as prema- 
ture, even provocative by the Russian 
Communist Party. 

But by 1928-29, the stage was set. 
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The call was issued for all the smali 
and middle sized peasants to associ- 
ate in collective farms. The govern- 
ment promised all possible help in 
credits, machinery, farm experts. 
The Party organization in each vil- 
lage went into action, calling meet- 
ings, explaining the advantages of 
big operations over the old strip farm 
system. 

At first gradually and gingerly the 
poorer peasants gave the new system 
a try. Usually they started in a 
loose way, agreeing to operate as a 
group for a single season and see 
how things went. Thousands of trac- 
tors, some of them from the new 
Stalingrad plant, some of them made 
in the USA, were made available to 
the new collectives. 

The richer peasants, known as ku- 
laks, about 5 per cent of the peas- 
antry, immediately reacted unfavor- 
ably to the developing wave of col- 
lectivization. Up to then, their privi- 
leged position had been pretty well 
maintained. Under the landlord sys- 
tem in tsarist days they were the 
favored ones. Under the Soviet sys- 
tem, thus far, they had maintained a 
higher living standard than their 
poor peasant neighbors. This was be- 
cause the poor peasants had not yet 
been able to obtain the horses and 
machinery for exploiting their own 
land. Consequently, horseless peas- 
ants continued to hire themselves out 
to the kulak who paid the miserable 
wages of pre-revolutionary days. 

But all this changed when the col- 
lective farms were organized. The 
poor peasants were the first to join 
up and gladly left their kulak oppres- 
sors high and dry. The middle peas- 
ants, whose sympathy had been won 
for the revolution by Lenin’s wise 
policies for the most part followed 
along. Quickly the local Party or- 
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IT SHOULD BE the hope of every American on this 35th Anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution that there be an end to our hysterical 
and ignorant attitude toward our principal ally in World War II and 
toward the People’s Liberation Movements in every part of the world. 


Recalling our own Revolution we should make every effort to 
improve our relations with Liberation Movements and in the interest 
of world peace realize that the two most important and powerful 
nations in the world must meet often to discuss their many common 
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ganizations found that they had to 
be ready for acts of desperation by 
the kulaks. Many a collective grain 
stack went up in flames at night. 
Many a field of ripe grain was swept 
with fire. The stubborn resistance of 
the kulak, the last of the exploiters 
in this Socialist land, had to be ended 
to protect the basic gains of the Rev- 
olution. By 1930, the government is- 
sued the decree: “Liquidation of the 
kulaks as a class.” 

This was rapidly carried through, 
Wherever the poor and middle peas- 
antry so voted, kulak families had to 
move out and go to other parts of the 
country where as newcomers their 
influence was minimal. 

During all this, cynical outsiders 
were free with their predictions that 
with the moving out of the “best” 
of the peasants, Russian agriculture 
would slump. They scoffed at horse- 
less peasants driving tractors. They 
scoffed too at the proposed Five-Year 
Plan for turning out many tens of 
thousands of tractors, combines, etc. 

But the Soviet planners were much 
more aware of their own problems 
than any outsiders. In particular, 
they were guided by the thinking of 
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Marx and Lenin who had stressed 
that only Socialism can eliminate 
the contradictions between city and 
country. The successful carrying 
through of the mass movement for 
collectivization was made possible by 
the mobilization of the resources of 
the city to aid the millions of poor 
and middle peasants. 

Thus, when it developed that prop- 
er bookkeeping was one of the big 
problems of the newly organized 
farms, a call was issued for city 
bookkeepers to go to the farms. Some 
20,000 responded and quickly met 
the need. 

The government organized a whole 
series of state operated farms, called 
sovkhozes, which were not only highly 
productive but more importantly 
served as demonstration stations of 
the new machinery and methods. 

Here, too, Harold Ware made an 
important contribution. Gathering 
another group of American farming 
experts, and a selection of American 
farming machinery, he established 
a joint American-Russian sovkhoz 
known as “Russian Reconstruction 
Farms” at Maslov Kut, in the North 
Caucasus, on the former landlord’s 
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estate turned over by the government 
for this purpose. The Americans 
shared their knowledge with their 
Russian colleagues, and then turned 
the whole project back to them. In 
the meantime many of the large-scale 
farming methods later adopted on a 
wide scale on collective farms had 
been given their first demonstration. 

Following this, Ware helped estab- 
lish the Verblud Model Agricultural 
Sovkhoz, near Rostov-on-the-Don. As 
its assistant director in the first year 
it was organized, he introduced the 
plan of training young peasants to 
become familiar with advanced farm- 
ing methods. 

In that first year the Verblud Sov- 
khoz demonstrated dry land grain 
farming on some 40,000 acres. Pro- 
fessor M. L. Wilson of the Montana 
Agricultural College was retained as 
consultant, and before leaving wrote 
a report outlining his experience and 
observations of that type of farming. 

In later years, after the untimely 
death of Ware in this country, his 
mother, Ella Reeve Bloor, visited the 
Verblud farm. The people of Verblud, 
now grown into a whole town and 
including hundreds of young farm 
students, joined in paying tribute to 
her son who had made such a practi- 
cal contribution to the new Soviet 
agriculture. 

It was during the first years of 
collectivization, too, that the Machine 
Tractor Stations were organized as 
technical aids tq the collective farms. 
These government operated service 
stations include large machine shops 
capable of making major repairs on 
all equipment. Each fall at the time 
of the freeze up, the heavy equipment 
goes to the tractor station and during 
the winter months, it is completely 
overhauled and serviced, ready to take 
to the field the following year. 


Later it was found that these trac- 
tor stations could perform many 
other functions such as financing 
loans to the collectives, supplying 
technical and agronomical advice to 
the farmers, etc. They have become 
the direct link between country and 
city, whereby not only technical prog- 
ress has been accelerated, but all the 
arts which are usually associated 
with city life—music, drama, litera- 
ture, scientific research, economic 
studies—have become readily acces- 
sible to the smallest villages. 

Thanks to such methods giant 
strides were made in the rural areas 
before Hitler’s criminal attempt to 
destroy the Soviet state. Before 1941, 
collectivization was completed and 
stabilized. Already collective farmers 
were experiencing prosperity hither- 
to unknown. So-called millionaire 
farms were appearing, that is, farms 
which had a million rubles to divide 
at the end of the harvest. Former 
peasants, now collective farmers, 
were taking vacation trips to many 
parts of the country. Their children 
were eagerly attaining specialized 
qualifications in the many univer- 
sities and academies. 

Hitler’s attack subjected the new 
Soviet agriculture to its severest 
strain. Much of the most productive 
grain regions were overrun. Collec- 
tive farms were drained of their man- 
power and had to carry on with the 
labor of women and old men. Many 
thousands of collective farmers and 
their equipment had to be trans- 
ported east out of reach of the in- 
vaders. 

Yet in spite of all this disruption, 
the heroic women and old men not 
only maintained the level of grain 
production necessary to feed the army 
and the people, but actually increased 
total production. It was such magnifi- 
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cent support from the rear that did 
much to insure the defeat of the 
fascist invaders. 

With the end of the war, the farm- 
ers returned to their homes, often to 
find their buildings destroyed. The 
immense task of rebuilding, reequip- 
ping, and replacing of foundation 
herds and flocks was undertaken. 
Once more factories began to furnish 
improved farm equipment. Tractor 
‘stations resumed their functions. 

With the scars of war largely 
healed, the peaceful development of 
agriculture has been resumed. The 
report of the British zoologist re- 
ferred to at the beginning of this 
account indicates the massive scope 
of the new agricultural operations. 
These include the protection by tree 
plantings of all the fields of the en- 
tire steppe land farming area. This 


is like carrying through such a pro-' 


tective tree-planting program for the 
plains of Montana, the Dakotas, Ne- 
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Modern irrigation projects convert arid areas into fertile lands. This 
is an irrigation canal system on the Dem Chu River in the Kirghiz Republic 





braska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Rivers the size of the Missouri are 
to be turned around in order to water 
parched areas. Great canals hundreds 
of miles long are now under construc- 
tion for purposes of transport and ir- 
rigation. The incidence of droughts 
will be lessened by the humidifying 
of the climate of this whole area. 
Within the next decade this great 
agricultural, afforestation and irri- 
gation plan will be completed. 

Such are the peaceful, constructive 
projects of socialism. We see demon- 
strated the almost limitless possibili- 
ties of raising the productivity of 
agriculture. The way is being opened 
for the transformation of a socialist 
economy to a communist economy in 
which there is such an abundance of 
production that the needs of all are 
fully met, and the goal voiced by 
Karl Marx realized: From each ac- 
cording to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his needs. 
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A Great World 
Civilization 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


N THIS Thirty-Fifth Anniver- 

sary of the Soviet Socialist Re- 
public I think it is essential for the 
American people to consider carefully 
the great Soviet domestic accomplish- 
ments since the end of World War II 
instead of remaining preoccupied 
with Soviet foreign policy and the 
cold war. Soviet achievements since 
1945 in the reconstruction of the 
devastated areas and in general eco- 
nomic progress have been remark- 
able. The detailed aims and schedules 
of the fifth Five-Year Plan, 1951- 
1955, recently announced, show that 
the Soviet leaders and people are 
concentrating primarily on the con- 
structive works of peace and not on 
thoughts of war. 

In making an over-all estimate of 
Soviet achievements since 1917, I find 
illuminating a passage from the emi- 
nent British historian, Thomas Bab- 
ington Macaulay. In his “Essay on 
Milton” Macaulay, describing the 
English Revolution of 1688, wrote: 
“Many evils, no doubt, were produced 
by the civil war. They were the price 
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of our liberty. Has the acquisition 
been worth the sacrifice? . . . We 
deplore the outrages which accom- 
pany revolutions. But the more vio- 
lent the outrages, the more we feel 
that a revolution was necessary. The 
violence of these outrages . . . will 
be proportioned to the oppression and 
degradation under which the people 
have been accustomed to live... . 

“It is the character of such revo- 
lutions that we always see the worst 
of them first. Till men have been 
some time free they know not how to 
use their freedom. The final and 
permanent fruits of liberty are wis- 
dom, moderation and mercy, Its im- 
mediate effects are often atrocious 
crimes, conflicting errors, skepticism 
on points the most clear, dogmatism 
on points the most mysterious... . 
It is just at this crisis that its ene- 
mies love to exhibit it... . If men 
are to wait for liberty till they be- 
come wise and good in slavery, they 
may indeed wait forever.” 

Macaulay’s reflections are applica- 
ble without the alteration of a word 
to the Russian Revolution and the 
subsequent course of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. And they 
pose our central problem in evaluat- 
ing Soviet Russia: Do the evils exist- 
ent during the first thirty-five years 
of the Communist regime, especially 
in the realm of means, outweigh the 
total good achieved or reasonably to 
be anticipated for the near future? 
My answer is “No”. In a complete 
and true balance sheet, the Soviet 
good’ vastly outweighs the bad. 

When the tumult and the shouting 
and the passions of this era have 
died away, the verdict of history will 
surely be that in their first thirty- 
five years the Soviet Russians laid 
the enduring foundations of one of 
the world’s great civilizations. 
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Noviet Democracy: A Close-Up 


by 


D. N. PRITT, Q. C. 


HE SOVIET UNION regards it- 
self as a democracy, a view 
shared by millions in other lands 
who have been inspired by its 
achievements. If this be true—and I 
am profoundly convinced that it is— 
then we can all rejoice. For we be- 
lieve in democracy, and believe that 
true democracy makes for world 
peace. So let us examine the nature 
of Soviet democracy. 
We can be certain of one thing for 
a start, that the Soviet Union has 
all the forms of democracy. From 
the smallest village council to the 
supreme legislature, right through 
the whole political structure—and, 
for the matter of that, in trade un- 
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Pyotr Tomilov (seated, 
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the Urals and helps 
govern his country as 
deputy to the Supreme 
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ions and other organizations too— 
the principle prevails of election of 
all representatives by equal direct 
secret ballot, on a universal fran- 
chise. What those admirable and ef- 
ficient non-Communist investigators, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb, wrote 
about it in 1935, in the first edition 
of their Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization? is as true to-day as it 
was then. They referred to: “an 
almost inconceivable amount of pub- 
lic discussion, in literally a million 
or two of small local meetings in the 
course of each year.” 

We can be certain too, of another 
point, that there are not in the So- 
viet Union any private interests 
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which could capture or cajole or 
swindle the democratic spirit for 
their own ends. 

In some countries, as we know to 
our cost, bankers, landowners, arma- 
ment manufacturers, other big in- 
dustrialists, insurance concerns, and 
even railway kings, can and do serve 
their own interests, in small matters 
and great, by directly or indirectly 
controlling democratic organizations. 

In the Soviet Union, no such ele- 
ments exist, and it is difficult to see 
what power there can be in anyone 
there to prevent democracy working 
democratically, or to stop anything 
being done if the mass of the people 
want it. 

In studying both the form and the 
reality of Soviet democracy, it is a 
good thing to start by looking at the 
Constitution. In the Soviet Union— 
and indeed in the People’s Democ- 
racies too—where social and political 
developments are looked on as con- 
tinuously moving, and the conception 
of a state or a system as static, as 
something which “stays put,” is un- 
known, the Constitution is not 
thought of as immutable, as intended 
to endure indefinitely subject only 
to minor provisions for amendment, 
hedged round with legislative re- 
strictions. 

On the contrary, it is looked on 
as recording a stage on the journey 
to socialism and on through socialism 
to communism, and as destined to 
make way for a more advanced Con- 
stitution when the time is ripe. The 
latest Soviet Constitution, passed in 
1936, thus naturally marked a con- 
siderable advance on the previous 
one. 

How does it state the stage of 
development as it then stood? It 
enacts that “all power belongs to 
the working people of town and 
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country”; it enshrines the socialist 
system of economy and the socialist 
ownership of the means and instru- 
ments of production, including land; 
and it permits “small private econ- 
omy” only when “based on personal 
labor and precluding the exploitation 
of labor.” 

With regard to elections, the Con- 
stitution provides that members of 
all Councils (Soviets), (the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, the Supreme 
Soviets of the Union Republics and 
Autonomous Republics, and the So- 
viets of Territories and Regions, of 
Autonomous Regions, of areas, dis- 
tricts, cities, and rural) are to be 
chosen by the electors on the basis 
of universal direct and equal suf- 
frage by secret ballot; all citizens of 
18 years of age or more, whatever 
their race or religion, their educa- 
tional or residential qualifications, 
their social origin, property status, 
or past activities, have the right 
both to vote and to be elected, the 
only exceptions being the insane and 
those who have been convicted by a 
court of law and whose sentences 
include deprivation of _ electoral 
rights. (In the earlier Constitution, 
naturally, members of certain classes 
had not had the right to vote). 

I might add that all members of 
Soviets must report to their electors 
on their work and on the work of the 
Soviet of which they are members; 
and their electors, if dissatisfied 
with them, can dismiss them from 
their position by a majority vote. 

The Constitution also lays down 
expressly certain fundamental rights 
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and duties of citizens, and provides 
positive safeguards for those rights. 
These rights include the right to 
work, the right to rest and leisure, 
the right to maintenance in old age, 
sickness, or loss of capacity to work, 
and the right to education. 

They include too, complete equal- 
ity for women and for all citizens 
irrespective of nationality or race, 
freedom of conscience, freedom of 
worship, freedom of speech, of the 
press, of meeting, and of street pro- 
cessions and demonstrations; the 
right to unite in trade unions, co- 
operative associations, and cultural, 
technical and scientific societies; and 
the right not to be arrested except 
by the decision of a court or the 
sanction of an attorney general. 

The correlative duties are to obey 
the Constitution and the laws, to 
maintain labor discipline, to perform 
public duties, to respect the rules of 
socialist relations, to safeguard 
public property, to do their military 
service, and to defend their country. 

It is not of course possible to write 
all this off as window dressing. Peo- 
ple who enshrine this sort of thing 
in their Constitution—whether it is 
all immediately 100 per cent per- 
fectly realized or not—are people 
who mean it and desire it; they do 
not legislate like that to fool them- 
selves, or to fool you or me. And it 
would be impossible to get the pop- 
ulation to accept a sham democracy. 

Most people anywhere like to feel 
that they are taking a full share in 
their government; even more like 
to feel that they are getting a full 
share of the wealth they join in 
producing. The Soviet people, prod- 
uct of a recent revolution, are in- 
tensely conscious of their achieve- 
ments and rights; the education they 
receive, by now the best in the world, 
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Yelena Khobta, outstanding collective 
farmer, has been elected deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine 


teaches them the history and the 
theory of revolution, preaches de- 
mocracy to them, and makes them 
thoroughly conscious of their rights. 

With such an education, they 
would not accept a sham democracy. 
And if any ruler wanted to fob them 
off with a sham democracy, he would 
have to make sure they did not get 
any such education! Accordingly, as 
I see it, we can be sure that the peo- 
ple of the Soviet Union intend their 
country to be a democracy and can 
and do make their intention effec- 
tive. There is nothing to prevent 
their doing so. 

Of course, even when a people has 
democratic forms, and there is 
nothing to prevent the forms being 
a reality, the student still wants to 
fill in the picture by seeing how far 
the mass of the people really take 
part in the government of the coun- 
try. We know that in all Soviet elec- 
tions very high percentages of the 
electors actually vote; that is valu- 
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able, but it is not everything, for one 
wants to think of their participating 
actively between elections. This they 
clearly do. 

As I have already mentioned, they 
hold innumerable meetings, and have 
endless active discussions to decide 
on practical questions of govern- 
ment; and they participate in many 
other ways too. One can go back 
to the writings of Lenin in 1917 to 
see the basis of this. He wrote: 

“We have a splendid means of in- 
creasing tenfold our apparatus of 
government ... the drawing-in of 
the workers . . . to the daily work of 
managing the State. ... We can 
bring into action immediately an ad- 
ministrative machine of about 10 if 
not 20 millions . . . for we are as- 
sured of the full unlimited sympathy 
of the vast majority of the popula- 
tion.” 

Starting with that text, Soviet pol- 
icy, consistently carried on through 
the years, has been to bring in as 
many people as possible to the ma- 
chinery of government. Production 
conferences, scores of thousands of 
unpaid trade union representatives 
in factories, shockworkers, Stakha- 
novites and innumerable other pop- 
ular developments have brought mil- 
lions of workers into direct and 
active sharing in government, in ad- 
dition to approximately 6,000,000 
devoted citizens who belong to what 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb called 
“the Companionship or Order” of 
the Communist Party. 

In legislation, too, particularly in 
connection with the Constitution, 
there are very remarkable examples 
of general participation. 

In contrast to Britain and many 
other countries, where the provisons 
of any proposed law are not known 
to the public until it is introduced 
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into the legislature, by which time 
the Government is already largely 
committed, as a matter of “face,” to 
insisting on the draft as it stands, 
subject only to minor amendments 
in Parliament, the Soviet Union in 
the case of all important legislation, 
publishes a detailed draft far in ad- 
vance and lets the whole public dis- 
cuss and criticize it, and suggest 
changes, over a period of months. 

The result has at times been the 
dropping of the whole _ project; 
nearly always it has led to substan- 
tial changes, directly due to popular 
interest and initiative. In the parti- 
cular case of the 1936 Constitution, 
it led to several thousand proposals 
for amendments of the draft, some 
minor and some major, being sent 
in by members of the public. All 
were considered by the drafting 
Commission, and many adopted. 

The result of all this is, clearly, 
that in the Soviet Union, a far 
greater proportion of the population 
takes an active part in government 
than in Western countries. 

These are hard and sober facts. 
They are of course the diametrical 
opposite of almost everything that 
one is told of the Soviet Union in the 
general press; but that is inevitable, 
for to tell the truth is to say the op- 
posite of what appears in the press, 
which has carried to extremes the 
Hitler theory that the bigger the lie 
the more easy it is to get it over. 

It is difficult to know how far one 
ought, in addition to giving posi- 
tively a true account, to take notice 
of the fantastic stories that are cur- 
rent, or whether they should simply 
be ignored. In the present case, I 
think it is worth while writing a lit- 
tle about two of the current pieces 
of nonsense—the “police state” and 
the “slave labor” stories. 
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The “police state” story is to the 
effect that the people of the Soviet 
Union are clearly controlled and 
watched by an all-powerful secret 
police, which can arrest any of them 
at any moment and send them to 
prison without trial, and that they 
have no say whatever in their own 
government. 

What I have already written 
shows, I think, that the contrary is 
true. They run their own country; 
they cannot be arrested without an 
order of the court or the attorney 
general; and they cannot be sent to 
prison without a court trial. And if 
the courts started convicting them 
unjustly the general body of electors 
of any district have power to dis- 
miss the trial judge by popular vote! 

There is of course, as there must 
be when powerful states are calling 
for war against the Soviet Union 
and voting $100,000,000 to finance 
subversive activities there, a strong 
police organization to detect such 
activities, but the general mass of 
the people, so far from fearing this 
organization, strongly approves of it 
and looks to it for protection against 


its enemies. And the ordinary local 
police are on such good terms with 
the population that the ordinary for- 
eign visitor has to stop and reflect 
why this is so. (He realizes, of 
course, that the police are not put 
over the general public by some 
power that seeks to keep them “in 
order,” but are part of themselves, 
protecting them.) 

So much for the “police state.” 
What is the “slave labor” story? As 
I understand it, it is a story that 
five, or ten, or twenty million people 
are in concentration camps, mostly 
without charge or trial, and that 
they are kept there largely as a 
means of supplying a volume of 
cheap labor to work on the great 
schemes of construction! 

I can answer, to start with, that 
the only people in camps are people 
convicted of crimes by courts, that 
crime is rapidly diminishing, and 
that the people who are in the camps 
are paid almost full trade union 
rates for all the work they do, which 
doesn’t go for cheapness. 

I can go on to point out the mani- 
fest absurdity of the whole story. If 


A general meeting of the Shevchenko Collective Farm, Kiev region. Such 
meetings decide farm matters and are the final word in governing the farm 
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even 10,000,000 of the people were 
put away in camps, they and their re- 
latives would constitute something 
like one-fifth of the total population, 
or nearly two-fifths of the adult pop- 
ulation. A country in such a state 
could never have withstood the strain 
of the war, endured the hardships of 
Leningrad, displayed the heroic last- 
man resistance of Sevastopol, or car- 
ried out the colossal defense and the 
masterly counter-offensive of Stalin- 
grad. 

But perhaps the most completely 
nonsensical feature of the story is 
the suggestion that this alleged huge 
army of slave labor is deliberately 
created and maintained in order to 
provide workers for great construc- 
tion schemes, which could not, it is 
implied, be carried out otherwise! 

The suggestion is, if you please, 
that in the Soviet Union, where the 
efforts of the population, almost 
unaided from outside by capital in- 
vestment or otherwise, have raised 
the country in a short generation 
from a poor and backward land to 
one of the most powerful in the 
world, where the continuously rising 
standard of living is already far 
higher than it was in 1940, in spite 
of the horrible destruction of the 
war, and is planned to become far 
higher still—and where, too, the 
initiative and individual productive 
capacity of the ordinary worker is 
increasing the total wealth at a fan- 
tastic speed—it is found necessary 
or advisable to resort to slave labor 
to assist in production. 

Do not the illiterate slanderers 
who peddle this rubbish know that 
slave labor is always far more inef- 
ficient than free labor? (That, in- 
deed, is why it has substantially 
ceased to operate anywhere). Can 
they not even understand that a mil- 
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lion free workers with initiative and 
enthusiasm can do more work than 
two or even three millions of slave 
workers? 

This utterly ridiculous story falls 
to pieces the moment it is soberly 
examined, and one wonders whether 
its inventors are foolish to the point 
of imbecility or dishonest to the 
point of crudity. One thing is cer- 
tain, that if these slandermongers 
brought no greater skill than that to 
ordinary commerce, or to ordinary 
swindling, they would be bankrupt 
in a fortnight. 

Is it not abundantly clear that in 
the field of democracy, as in many 
other fields, the Soviet Union, when 
one is allowed to know, or learn, or 
write, or read the truth, comes out 
clearly as a new and splendid civiliza- 
tion, and above all as a country 
which wants and needs peace to de- 
velop its civilization and culture, 


Pulat Bobokalonov, a collective farm 
chairman of Tadzhikistan, is deputy 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
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U. 8. Miner Visits the Soviets 


J. B. BLACKWELL 


What the Soviet Union looks like 
to an American worker, and how 
its people’s desire for peace is evi- 
dent everywhere, is here described 
by J. B. Blackwell, a member of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers Union. One of the many post- 
war trade union delegates to visit 
the USSR, Mr. Blackwell has sent 
NWR these brief but dramatic im- 
pressions from his home at Wal- 
lace, Idaho. 


UITE A RECEPTION we got in 

Moscow! They had flowers and 
around 250 people there to meet us. 
The chairman of our delegation 
made a speech. He explained why we 
wanted to come to the Soviet Union: 
to find out about the reports of 
“slave labor” and the hours Russians 
were working, their conditions of 
living, etc. He said we wanted to find 
out if what the American press and 
radio say is true about their people 
starving to death. 

The following day we went to the 
central trade union council, where 
all the unions in the USSR have 
their headquarters. There are 66 
self-governing industrial units, cov- 
ering all phases of labor. 

All membership is voluntary. You 
know, we hear that they are forced 
to become union members. That’s not 
true. About 93 per cent of all the 
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workers in the Soviet Union belong 
to these unions, but the other six to 
eight per cent apparently don’t be- 
lieve in unions, so they don’t have to 
join. But they get almost the same 
benefits as union members. 

All elections are by secret ballot. 
Elected officers must give reports 
regularly. If officers fail to work 
satisfactorily, the rank and file have 
the power to recall them. 

At every plant we visited in 
Leningrad, Moscow, Stalingrad, Za- 
porozhye, and so on, the people 
greeted us with friendship. In some 
instances, they quit their work and 
followed us from one department to 
another. In some cases where we 
waited for buses, the children would 
gather around and say, “Give our 
love to the children of America!” 

We talked to thousands of people 
and in every case it was the same. 
In some instances we talked to indi- 
viduals without the aid of inter- 
preters. In all cases Peace was the 
main topic; it wasn’t war. They said 
they doubted that the working people 
in the United States wanted war. 

When we found a Russian who 
could speak a language that one of 
our delegates could understand, our 
delegates, without using interpreters, 
would get him off in a corner some 
place and we’d question him. We'd 
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Although membership is volun- 
tary, 93 per cent of the workers in 
the USSR belong to trade unions. 
There are a total of 66-unions or- 
ganized on an industrial basis. The 
membership run the unions—from 
top to bottom. Voting is by secret 
ballot. Any official, high or low, can 
be recalled by a majority vote of 
membership. 

In 1950, more than 50,000 collec- 
tive agreements were negotiated. 
Such agreements cover wage scales, 
bonuses, working and living condi- 
tions. 

There is comprehensive and effec- 
tive machinery for the adjustment 
of grievances, and full protection 
for workers through the courts if 
labor laws are violated. 

The 8-hour, 6-day week is the 
rule; for hazardous work, less. Over- 
time is forbidden except in emer- 
gencies. In such cases, overtime is 





FACTS ON SOVIET TRADE UNIONS 


paid for at the rate of time and a 
half for the first two hours of over- 
time, double time for all hours over 
two. Dues are one per cent of the 
monthly wage. Initiation fee is 
paid only once and is transferrable 
if a worker changes jobs and enters 
another union. 

Not more than one-fifth of all 
union funds can be used for ad- 
ministrative purposes. The balance 
must be used for welfare, education, 
etc, Soviet trade union funds come 
from dues payments augmented by 
revenues from cultural and sport 
organizations. The social insurance 
fund, covered by the national bud- 
get, is administered by the trade 
union. 

No labor legislation can be enacted 
without full advance discussion 
with the Soviet trade unions—and 
cannot be adopted without their con- 
sent! 








inquire about their plants and their 
job security, their insurance plan 
and their rest homes and how they 
liked the work. Everything would 
come out naturally and spontaneous- 
ly. We’d compare notes with what we 
had heard from the interpreters in 
the same plants—and they jibed. I 
know we’re going to be criticized, 
people here are going to say we were 
led around by the nose and had secret 
police following us—but it’s just not 
true. 

It’s something we don’t know 
much about—their system of work. 
They work for themselves and it’s a 
love for their jobs, a love for their 
country. We ourselves have a love for 
our country, of course, but don’t love 
our jobs, because we know when we 
get too old to work, we’re going to 
have to scrounge around to make 
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ends meet some way. Very few of us 
can make enough money to retire at 
the age of 60 under the present sys- 
tem. Taken as a whole, the Russian 
people seemed very happy and secure 
in their jobs—the only thing they’re 
afraid of is another war. They de- 
finitely don’t want war. 

The day the rest of the delegation 
visited the Kremlin, I went instead 
to Tula, about 122 miles from Mos- 
cow, to visit a coal mine. That was 
the only kind of mine I could visit 
because the metal mines were too far 
away—up in the North. They offered 
to take me over to the Urals to see 
the metal mines. They said, if you 
want to go over there, extend your 
leave and we'll take you there. 

This coal mine at Tula was a shal- 
low one—about 190 feet deep with the 
main runs about 6% to 7 feet wide. 
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From it they are producing 650,000 
tons of coal a year. They have mod- 
ern machinery—cutters and loaders 
and electric drillers such as we have 
here in the United States. I checked 
the timbering and found they use the 
same system as ours—square set- 
ting, and very close together, being 
of the downweight, top pressure 
weight type. 

I was interested in their safety 
practices, so I asked about their 
cable checks. They check the cable 
twice daily and every six months 
they cut both ends. Once a year on 
the average they change their cables. 
And they had eight first aid stations, 
with about 60 men trained in first 
aid. They said that, statistically, 
about three and one-half men out of 
1000 where injured monthly, but not 
seriously—maybe one man out of the 
three and one-half would lose a day 
or two. In the four years the mine 
had operated, only one person had 
been hurt seriously. 

They have a cut-and-load ma- 
chine, electrically-operated, just like 
our mucking machines. You stand 
beside it and work a bunch of levers 
—quite a machine. They said they 
can dig in face 200 feet a day with 
this machine. The machine operators 


are paid a wage of between 3,000 





and 5,000 rubles a month. They had 
one guy who was extra efficient on it 
—he got 7,000 rubles a month. He 
was what they call a Stakanovite 
worker. 

If a mine worker gets sick, he’s 
paid 100 per cent of his salary as 
long as he’s sick. If he’s hurt, he 
also gets 100 per cent. If a miner 
lives a little distance away from the 
mine, he gets free transportation. 
And the coal they use to heat their 
houses was free. It was hauled to 
their homes. 

Every place we went, all the plants 
we visited, the people talked about 
the peace movement. You never 
heard anyone talk about war. They 
were really disappointed when we 
told them we had only two weeks to 
spend there. They said that wouldn’t 
be time enough to see everything. 
All told, we traveled about 5,000 


miles, mostly by air. Everything we 


saw convinced us that the trade 
unions are a powerful force in the 
life of the Soviet people. 

In every country we visited in 
Europe, the workers of all political 
beliefs and convictions, of all reli- 
gious faiths—young and old, men 
and women—told us of their earnest 
desire for peace. This was especially 
true in the Soviet Union. 





people. 





AN AMERICAN DELEGATION REPORTS 


IN THE USSR the unions really run the factories. The director, a 
member of the union himself, only plans the production, while all the 
other questions like safety, housing, vacations, hours of work, piece 
work rates, nurseries and kindergartens, etc., are under constant 
supervision and control of the workers’ shop committee. 

Any worker has the right to criticize any one of his union officials 
and vote them out, as balloting is secret. 

The Soviet people enjoy a high standard of living. 

The Soviet people want peace and friendship with the American 


—From the report of American trade union. delegation 
that visited the USSR in the Spring of 1952. 
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AIM: The Good Things of Life 


Noted Soviet geographer describes 
works of construction for peace 


by NIKOLAI MIKHAILOV 


AM A RUSSIAN geographer and 

writer penning these lines espe- 
cially for Americans. When I look at 
the map, I always think: How much 
in common have the geographies of 
our great countries! 

Both the USA and the USSR stretch 
through almost the entire breadth of 
their hemisphere. Both countries, 
equally, contain within their confines 
long ranges of young high mountains, 
such as the Western cordilleras in the 
USA and the Caucasus or the Pamirs 
in the USSR; ancient mountains that 
have revealed great mineral wealth— 
the Appalachian Mountains and the 
Urals; vast plains, devoted to agricul- 
ture; and grim deserts. Sunny Cali- 
fornia has its like in corners in the 
south of Central‘ Asia, where there 
is no frost in winter—and humid, 
warm Florida, in sub-tropical Georgia. 
The powerful Mississippi corresponds 
to the Volga which also runs through 
almost the whole country from north 
to south. 

Yes, there is much that is similar 
in our landscapes, in the nature of our 
countries. And it seems to me that the 
American reader will appreciate scien- 
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tifically, with an understanding of the 
physico-geographical conditions, the 
work which is proceeding in the USSR 
in connection with the remaking of 
nature, the transformation of the land- 
scape. This work has affected a num- 
ber of districts which have their coun- 
terparts in the USA: the Russian Mis- 
sissippi—the Volga—and the Russian 
prairies—the steppes—and the Rus- 
sian great deserts. 

My profession requires that I travel 
much through the country. And it is 
natural that in studying the country, 
I visit with the greatest interest those 
places in which the creative energy of 
the people is being manifested with 
particular clarity and strength, where 
the most important problems of the 
present day are being solved. It is pre- 
cisely for that reason that during the 
past two or three years the routes of 
my travels have led chiefly through 





NIKOLAI MIKHAILOV, Soviet geog- 
rapher and Stalin Prize winner, is 
author ef “Land of the Soviets,” “Rus- 
sian story,” “Sixteen Republics of the 
Soviet Union” and other books. 
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those districts of the USSR in which 
the constsuction work connected with 
the transformation of nature is being 
carried out. In the USSR, these con- 
struction works are known as the 
Great Stalin Construction Works be- 
cause their initiator and inspirer is 
Stalin. At present, the major attention 
of the Soviet people is centered on 
these works, all efforts are being de- 
voted to them. 

By automobile, airplane, train and 
river motorship, I have traveled thou- 
sands of kilometers of late. 

I have been in the heart of the Kara- 
Kum desert which in its lack of roads 
and heat resembles Arizona. Through 
this desert, along a canal 680 miles 
long which is to be laid by Soviet peo- 
ple, the water of the most powerful 
river in Central Asia—the Amu-Darya 
—will flow to the Caspian Sea. I have 
lived in tents with the geologist- 
surveyors who are working on this 
route, have flown with projectors to 
choose sites in the desert for new 
towns, have viewed the sun-parched 
spaces where the Great Turkmen Canal 
will water and irrigate about 20 mil- 
lion acres of land to be planted to 
cotton, fruit trees and pastures and 
where broad-scale construction is al- 
ready proceeding. 

I have been in those places in the 
steppes of the Crimea and South 
Ukraine to which the waters of the 
Dniepr will be brought by canals from 
the Kakhovka hydroelectric station, 
now under construction, to irrigate 
and water nearly 8 million acres of 
fertile, but now arid land. 

I have seen the construction of the 
world’s most powerful hydroelectric 
station under the cliffs of the Zhiguly 
Hills on the Volga near the city of 
Kuibyshev; this hydroelectric station, 
with a capacity of 2,100,000 kwt., will 
begin to generate current at latest in 
1955 and will feed a part of this cur- 
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rent along a high tension line—400,000 
volt—almost 600 miles long, to Mos- 
cow. 

Near Stalingrad, I traveled down 
the whole of the new, 60-mile-long 
Lenin Shipping Canal, with its locks, 
which linked the Volga with the Don 
in 1952. This is the first of the Great 
Stalin Construction Works to be com- 
pleted. I have been on the broad reach 
of Volga water where the Stalingrad 
hydroelectric station is being built, 
which will generate approximately the 
same amount of electric current as 
that at Kuibyshev, and will make it 
possible to irrigate and water 32 mil- 
lion acres of semi-desert lands, in par- 
ticular, by means of the new Stalin- 
grad irrigation canal which is to be 
over 370 miles long. I lived for some 
time in Stalingrad where the ruins 
left by the war are already being re- 
placed by huge many-storied build- 
ings and the best of the new streets is 
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called the Street of Peace (Ulitsa 
Mira). In the country around this 
great city I walked through newly- 
planted shelterbelts, over the battle- 
fields, still finding Hitlerite steel hel- 
mets and rusty scraps of metal with 
the inscription ‘““Wehrmacht”’ here and 
there. 

These construction works, with all 
their vast scale, with all their unprece- 
dented scope, are nothing unusual or 
extraordinary for= the USSR. They 
were a perfectly natural result of the 
whole of the post-war economic devel- 
opment of the country. Their scale, 
with all its uncommonness, is prede- 
termined by the logic of things—by 
the needs of the national economy. 

The great construction works in 
the USSR are complex—each one of 
them solves three problems: those of 
irrigation, power supply and trans- 
port. What demands are being set forth 
at the present moment in each of 
these three spheres by the economy 
of the USSR? 

Let us take irrigation, first of all. 

In the USSR, mass consumption 
grows steadily and rapidly. This is 
promoted by the price reductions, reg- 
ularly introduced by the state. Since 
the war, prices have been cut five 
times. Further reductions are to fol- 
low. The draft of the directives of the 
Nineteenth Congress of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union pro- 
vides for an increase in sales to the 
population during the period of the 
fifty Five-Year Plan (1951-1955) of 
meat—almost two-fold; sugar, cheese 
and vegetable oil—two-fold; canned 
vegetables, fruit and milk—from 2.5 
times to three-fold; clothing and foot- 
wear—80 per cent; and so forth. This 
growth in consumption must be ac- 
companied by a corresponding growth 
in output. And indeed, the planned 
rate of increase in the production of 
agriculture in the USSR during the 
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five years is amazing: the supply of 
wheat and cotton, for instance, is to 
grow by 55-65 per cent; meat and fat 
by 80-90 per cent; wool—2-2.5 times. 

Soviet man, multiplying the good 
things of life, is remaking nature. In 
the USSR, as in the USA, a consider- 
able part of the agricultural plains lies 
in the zones of water-scarcity and 
drought. In order not to depend upon 
the elemental forces of nature, Soviet 
people are extending irrigation agri- 
culture, supplying water to pastures, 
planting forests. 

In the course of five to seven years, 
the great construction works will in- 
crease the irrigated and watered area 
in the USSR by over 74 million acres. 
We must recall that it took mankind 
thousands of years to create an irri- 
gation agriculture over an area of 197 
million acres. The new areas will yield 
an amount of cotton equal to more 
than one-third of the quantity grown 
in the USA annually. From these new 
areas, the USSR will obtain sufficient 
grain, fruit, vegetables and livestock 
produce to feed an additional 100,- 
000,000 persons. Besides this, the 
whole of the steppe zone in the USSR 
will be transferred to a scientifically- 
elaborated system of crop rotations 
and covered by a network of shelter 
belts; this will fully eliminate the 
influence of drought and erosion of 
the soil, the evil results of which are 
well known to Americans. Of the fif- 
teen million acres subject to afforesta- 
tion, over 5 million have already been 
planted in the course of three years. 

Now let us turn to the question of 
the power supply. 

During the past fourth Five-Year 
Plan (1946-1950) it was intended to 
increase the output of Soviet industry 
by 48 per cent as compared with the 
pre-war level; however, thanks to the 
labor enthusiasm of the people and the 
advantages of .the planned Socialis‘ 
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A surveyor at the 
Main Turkmen Canal 
construction, that 
will open a_ land- 
locked sea to ship- 
ping and convert 
deserts into farms 


economy, production was increased, 
not by 48, but by 73 per cent. The 
fifth Five-Year Plan provides for an 
increase of about 70 per cent in the 
industrial output of the USSR. 

Such a rate of the growth of indus- 
try requires a corresponding growth 
of the power resources. Industry, as 
the sportsmen say, “sets the pace.” 
And the power industry is taking it: 
A number of powerful hydroelectric 
stations are being built, among them 
the giants on the Volga which make it 
possible to utilize almost the whole 
energy of the flow of the great river 
for the needs of man. The power sta- 
tions now under construction on the 
Volga, the Don, the Dniepr and the 
Amu-Darya will generate 22,500 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of cheap electric 
energy annually, which almost equals 
the entire annual output of electric 
power in Italy. 

And, indeed, it is a serious proposi- 
tion. With every Five-Year Plan, the 
output of industry increases by 70-73 
per cent! Besides this, much electric 
power is consumed by transport which 
is being rapidly electrified in the 
USSR, and agriculture, in which the 
use of electricity is being more and 
more firmly established: electricity is 
already being applied in ploughing, on 
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the livestock farms, and so forth. It is 
perfectly clear that with its pace of 
development, the national economy of 
the USSR cannot do without grand- 
scale power construction work. 

Finally, there is the third aspect of 
the great construction works. The 
growth of output inevitably necessi- 
tates an increase in the freight turn- 
over. In compliance with this require- 
ment, the great construction works are 
creating a system of deep and exten- 
sive waterways in the USSR. Although 
limited in speed, river transport with 
its great freight-carrying capacities 
and low costs answers in the best pos- 
sible way to the interests of the peace- 
time economy. 

Thus, we see that the great con- 
struction works conform with the 
growth of the national economy in the 
USSR, and this growth accords with 
the final aim of the Soviet people: 
To create in their country Communist 
abundance—such an abundance of 
products as will make it possible fully 
to satisfy the comprehensive demands 
of each individual. That is why the 
Soviet people also call the Stalin Con- 
struction Works—Construction Works 
of Communism. 

It must not be thought, however, 
that the great construction works in 
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the USSR are vither an easy or a 
cheap thing to do. They demand great 
labor efforts, colossal material and 
monetary expenditures. It is easier 
said than done—to transform the 
whole Volga, the largest river in Eu- 
rope, into a system of reservoir-lakes, 
to erect a number of immensely tall 
dams several kilometers in length, to 
dig irrigation and water supplying 
canals over an area equal to the terri- 
tory of Britain and Holland, taken 
together, to bring life to the world’s 
largest sandy desert—the Kara-Kum 
—to afforest in the European part of 


the country alone an area equal in size’ 


to five times the territory of Britain. 
And for this—to swamp with orders 
for the great construction works near- 
ly all the large and medium-size plants 
in the country, to build armadas of 
excavating machines, to train tens of 
thousands of people. 

Of course, the Soviet Union is a 
rich land, it can use its means unstint- 
ingly for the achievement of its aims. 
At the same time, every man or woman 
who is capable of reasoning sanely, 
although he or she may be far from 
economic science, understands that, 
for any country, the budget remains 
the budget and that it cannot be 
stretched indefinitely. And if the So- 
viet Union directs its means towards 
the difficult work of conquering na- 
ture, the development of the economy, 
the improvement of the life of the peo- 
ple, this means that it is wholly ab- 
sorbed in its peaceful construction 
work. 

When you travel over the great con- 
struction sites, as you become im- 
mersed in the atmosphere of enthusi- 
astic, selfless work, when you see to 
what clear and pure aims all the 
thoughts of the Soviet people are 
turned, you involuntarily think: If 
only all the millions and millions of 
those people in the whole world who 
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hate war, who desire peace and fight 
for peace, could see this with me. What 
strength would flow into them, how 
their courage would grow, how their 
conviction would become strengthened 
that the forces of war and destruction 
are, in the end, immeasurably weaker 
than the forces of peace and construc- 
tive work. 


Giant "walking" excavator used ex- 
tensively on the great Soviet hydro- 
electric and irrigation projects 
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HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHAYAYA 


IHE 35th Anniversary of the Octo- 

ber Socialist Revolution dawns 
directly on the fruitful completion of 
one of the most ambitious projects of 
communism: that of the Volga-Don 
Canal, one of the numerous triumphs 
achieved by the Soviet Union. 

I have twice visited the Soviet Union 
—I have seen that great human garden. 
I am convinced that the Soviet Govern- 
ment (the most representative human 
government in the world and in his- 
tory), being so steeped in tending that 
garden with so much love, resolution 
and watchfulness, would neither launch 
an aggressive war at any time nor 
allow the vulture’s shadow to stain one 
inch of it. 

In direct contrast, the warminded 
ruling classes in the foremost country 
of the world of capitalism are discuss- 
ing openly without a qualm of cons- 
cience or a modicum of human decency, 
their fiendish plans of dropping their 
stockpiled bombs on beautiful Soviet 
cities where life is being built on peace- 
ful construction every minute of time, 
where peace is celebrated in painting, 
song, poem, sculpture, and play. 

The 35th Anniversary of the October 
Revolution has come to mark many 
great achievements. 

‘Coming, as it does, against the 
mournful background of the barbarous 
mass killing at the Korean people 
maneuvered by the USA—as also the 
long drawn-out wars of colonial ravage 
and rapine in Malaya and Vietnam on 
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the part of British and French im- 
perialists—the 35th Anniversary re- 
veals anew the sharp contrast between 
the attitude of the USA, Britain and 
France on the one hand, and the atti- 
tude of the USSR on the other, towards 
the national aspirations of the peoples 
of Asia and not only of Asia. The con- 
sistent and indefatigable Soviet efforts 
for peace and national unification in 
Korea, her friendly help to the People’s 
Republic of China, based on absolute 
respect for the equality and sovereignty 
of the great Chinese people and her 
unswerving support of the Asian peo- 
ples’ struggle for national independ- 
ence, reveal to us anew her splendid 
role as a mighty and reliable ally. 

The 35th Anniversary of the October 
Socialist Revolution is an inspiring and 
stirring signal beckoning to millions 
of men and women of goodwill in every 
country of the world to intensify their 
efforts to beat back the hideous forces 
of aggression and to bring to fruition 
a pact of peace, a lasting pact of peace, 
among the Five Great Powers so that 
truth may triumph finally over false- 
hood, life over death. 





HARINDRANATH CHATTOPADHY- 
AYA is one of India’s leading poets, a 
Member of Parliament, who writes in 
English as well as in his native tongue. 
He has visited the Soviet Union and 
Czechoslovakia and his writings are 
known to millions in these countries. 
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‘© HAVE seen the Future,” declared 

one of the daring spirits of the 
USA in those early days of the Soviet 
power when things were so uncertain. 
“T have seen the Future, and it works,” 
said Lincoln Steffens. 

Thirty-five years after the October 
Revolution, it is clear that the Revolu- 
tion marked the great dividing line in 
history between man’s past and future. 
The Soviet Union is now entering the 
era of communism. The People’s De- 
mocracies are in full stride on the road 
to socialism. And the vast humanity of 
China has been quickened into a new 
life by Mao Tse-tung, the worthy leader 
of Asia in the Leninist-Stalinist way, 
who has never tired of reminding us 
that the “October Revolution changed 
the historical direction of the world.” 

The October Revolution, causing a 
breach in world imperialism, opened up 
a new vista of hope and vision for all 
oppressed peoples of the world, parti- 
eularly for the colonial and semi-colo- 
nial nations of Asia. All Asia was 
thrilled by the liberty offered by the 
Revolution to the enslaved peoples like 
the Tadzhiks, Turkmenians and Uzbeks, 
the Kazakhs and Buryat-Mongolians. 
The gigantic progress of the peoples 
of Soviet Central Asia, made under 
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Stalin’s guidance in the last three de- 
cades, has further instilled into the 
hearts of the peoples of Asia and 
Africa a new confidence in their destiny 
and a new faith in their struggle, re- 
doubled now by the achievements of 
New China. 

The October Revolution was born 
with the challenge of peace in 1917. 
It called on the warring peoples for 
a peaceable solution of their differences. 
It desired for itself the right to exist 
and develop peacefully its own system, 
the Soviet system, as it desired the 
other peoples, each and all, to live 
peacefully as well and develop their 
own system, whatever it might be. 

That has been the line of Lenin, the 
line that Stalin has held fast to 
throughout: the line of peaceful co- 
existence of the two systems, capitalist 
and socialist. 

Strong alike in peace and defense 
of peace, the Soviet Union has devoted 
its economy to titanic schemes of peace- 
ful social and industrial construction 
and refused to divert it to ‘cold wav’ 
economy, ‘near-war economy,’ or ag- 
gressive and imperialist adventures, as 
in Korea, Viet-Nam, western Europe, 
ete. It embodies the challenge of the 
October Revolution, the challenge of 
peace against war, of progress against 
militarist-capitalist wastage of human 
resources and of freedom against im- 
perialist domination. It is the challenge 
of the Future working itself free from 
the past that is dead. 


SOVIET UNIONISTS AID STARVING IN INDIA 


USSR trade unionists have sent to India, via Soviet ships, 10,000 tons 
of wheat, 5,000 tons of rice, 500,000 cans of condensed milk, and 
250,000 Indian rupees. This aid is in response to an appeal to the 
USSR trade unions from the Joint Committee for Rendering Aid to 
the Starving in Andhra Province. In conformity with the request otf 
the Indian Government, the foodstuffs and monetary aid will be 


distributed by the Indian Red Cross. 
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At the Head of the Class 





Exciting story of USSR’s educational 
advance parallels progress in all fields 


by BEATRICE KING 


N FEW COUNTRIES has the 

principle of gearing education to 
life been so thoroughly, so honestly 
and so universally applied as in the 
Soviet Union. My contention is sup- 
ported by the directives for the latest 
Five-Year Plan, only as they concern 
education. 

The directives for education, given 
here, says that at the end of the Five- 
Year Plan, 1955, full secondary, i.e., 
high school education, from 7 to 17- 
18 years, is to be the rule for all in 
all the republics’ capitals, all their 
other major towns and in regional 
and district industrial centers. Fur- 
thermore, conditions are to be pre- 
pared for the introduction of the high 
school for all in all remaining towns 
and rural districts by the end of the 
following Five-Year Plan, 1960. 

This means that in eight years 
the number of pupils in high schools 
will more than double, which will ne- 
cessitate a vast increase in school 
building, equipment and in university 
trained teachers. 

There is to be an increase by 1955, 
of 45 per cent in the intake of stu- 
dents in the Institutes of Education, 
the four-year institutions for train- 
ing high school teachers. In the re- 
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publics which became Soviet more re- 
cently, the intake increase is to be 
230 per cent in Lithuania, 90 per cent 
in Latvia, and 60 per cent in Estonia. 
Schoo: buildings are to increase by 
70 per cent. The number of places in 
nurseries are to increase 20 per cent. 
and in kindergartens 40 per cent. 
Polytechnization is to be reintroduced 
into high schools, which means work- 
shops, equipment and teachers. The 
graduation number of all ranks of 
specialists: is to increase by 30-35 
per cent and of university trained 
specialists by 200 per cent. 

There is to be a great expansion 
in scientific research by doubling the 
number of ‘“aspiranti,” post-gradu- 
ates awarded the three year research 
course following successful gradua- 
tion. A great extension and improve- 
ment of scientific research is planned 
with a closer link between research 
and production. 

There is to be a great increase in 
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evening high schools, for workers 
without such education, and of eve- 
ning universities and correspondence 
courses. 

A further expansion and improve- 
ment is planned for the cinema and 
television. The number of libraries is 
to be increased by 30 per cent and 
cultural clubs by 15 per cent, with an 
improved service. There is to be a 
50 per cent increase in capital outlay 
to cover the cost of the expanded 
service. 

We know that the rapidity and 
the scale of Soviet development would 
- have been impossible without the So- 
viet economic and political structure 
of society. Equally, it would have 
been impossible without Soviet edu- 
cation, which in its turn was made 
possible by the developing Soviet 
economy. The Soviet leaders have re- 
peatedly stated that socialism and 
communism could only be built by a 
highly-educated people, the whole 
people. 


The Past: To appraise correctly the 
achievements in education and to un- 
derstand the course of its develop- 
ment, it is necessary to cast a glance 
at it, however brief, as it was in- 
herited in 1918.* In 1914, there were 
unquestionably some bright oases of 
scholarship and learning. The vast 
majority of children, however, re- 
ceived an education, when it was 
available, of not more than the pri- 
mary grade. Statistics showed that 
illiteracy over the whole Russian 
empire was near 70 per cent, while 
in some of the non-Russian lands, 
exploited as colonies by the tsars, 
it was as high as 98 per cent. Liter- 
acy was defined as the ability to 
sign one’s name. Many nationalities, 

* For full details see the author's Changing Men: 


The Soviet Education System, Gollancz 1936 
Russia Goes To School, Heinemann fo4s ‘ne 
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large and small, had no written al- 
phabet. The situation was made more 
acute by the 1914 war and the de- 
struction, civil war and intervention 
that followed it. 


The Problems: The first important 
education act was taken at the 8th 
Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party, held March 18-23, 1919, which 
laid down: 

“1) Free, compulsory general and 
polytechnical education for all chil- 
dren of both sexes up to 17 years of 
age. 2) The setting up of pre-school 
institutions, creches, kindergartens, 
etc... .” Among other things it was 
stated that “the doors to higher edu- 
cation must be opened wide to all, 
and in the first place to the workers 

. .” “Similarly, it is essential to 
open up, and make available for the 
workers all the treasures of art... .” 
The Congress laid down that “educa- 
tion must be in the native tongue, 
co-educational and secular, and close- 
ly linked with socially-useful labor, 
training all-round developed members 
of a communist society.” In 1919, 
there was a desperate shortage of 
everything required for any kind of 
education. 

The first stage may be described 
as the fight for literacy among chil- 
dren and adults. The school had 
quickly to turn out Soviet youngsters 
who could help to man the industries 
that must be set going to cope suc- 
cessfully with the economic tasks. At 
this period the school was given the 
title of the Unified Labor School. It 
was the period of vast and varied 
educational experiments. Everything 
was tried out, Dalton Plan, Project 
Method, Complex method, schools run 
by pupils, etc. The measurement of 
child development grew swiftly into 
a separate science, called pedology, 
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University science students working on their graduation theses in the 











spectral analysis laboratory of the chemistry ‘department of their school 


and its practitioners became the most 
important individuals in the school 
whose walls were lined with measure- 
ment graphs. 

By 1928, when the first Five-Year 
Plan was embarked on, criticism of 
the pedologist and his science was 
already making itself heard. About 
this time too, Krupskaya, Lenin’s 
widow, led a successful campaign for 
the introduction of ‘“polytechniza- 
tion” into the schools for 11 to 18- 
year-olds. 

The completion, in four years, of 
the first Five-Year Plan marked the 
end of the second stage, in the coun- 
try’s development (laying the foun- 
dation for heavy industry). 

For the next stage more was re- 
quired from education, and the re- 
sult of discussion was a complete 
reorganization. Thus in 1932, the 
Dalton Plan and other such methods 
of organizing teaching were aban- 
doned. The class became the teaching 
unit, and the class lesson by the 
teacher the basic method of teaching. 
Much attention was to be paid to im- 
proving the quality of teaching since 
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this method made great demands on 
the teacher. The child’s individual 
personality, and a growing intellec- 
tual ability must be developed, linked 
with a growing awareness of himself 
as a member of the community. 

Considerable self-government and 
pupil responsibility has remained in 
the school and even more so in higher 
education institutions, but is limited 
to what is honestly within the compe- 
tence of pupils and students. The 
responsibility for the school or uni- 
versity lies with the principal or 
rector and for the class with the 
class teacher. 

In 1936, pedology with all the men- 
tal and intelligence testing of normal 
children was abolished. It had led to 
conclusions totally at variance with 
Marxist philosophy, and conclusions 
that Soviet practice was proving 
wrong. The theory of a fixed inher- 
ited mental capacity and so-called 
intelligence unresponsive to environ- 
mental influences, has been rejected 
by Soviet educationists on the basis 
of wide experience. 

In 19387, coinciding with the be- 
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ginning of the third Five-Year Plan, 
polytechnization was abandoned, 
partly because taken unintelligently 
and mechanically it was not giving 
the expected results, partly because 
the rising standard in universities 
and institutes, in response to the coun- 
try’s development, demanded a higher 
standard from the schools. It was de- 
cided to give more time to science 
and languages. As stated, it is to be 
back in the schools by the end of 
1955 “to help the pupil the better 
to choose a profession.” 

During the whole of this time there 
was a continued growth in number 
and variety of educational institu- 
tions. Side by side with this physical 
growth there continued the battle for 
better academic standards and for a 
better conscious and voluntary disci- 
pline. This battle is on today and 
‘will no doubt continue till the end of 
time, for economic development goes 
parallel with spiritual development. 

It was this pursuit of improvement 
that was responsible for the sectional 
introduction of fees in 1940 and the 
segregation of the sexes in high 
schools and junior high schools in 
1943. While the first change had the 
desired effect, the second change has 
become unpopular with the very great 
majority of Soviet teachers and it is 
very likely that the 75 per cent of 


schools that remained co-educational 
will in the not too distant future be 
joined by the rest. As for fees they 
apply only to the last three years in 
the high school; they are so low they 
keep nobody out who wants to work 
well. In the universities there are 
so many cases for remission that in 
fact 90 per cent of students pay no 
fees, while many in addition receive 
scholarships for good work. 

It was in 1940, that trade schools 
to train a million 14 to 15-year-olds 
to be skilled workers for the major 
industries in a two year course were 
set up. Here everything is free: tui- 
tion, boarding facilities, uniform, 
and recreation facilities. 

In 1946, the military education in- 
troduced into schools just before the 
war was abolished for all, to be re- 
placed by ordinary physical educa- 
tion. For boys in the three last years 
of the high school, a pre-call-up phys- 
ical and simplified military course 
was introduced for two hours weekly, 
with a twenty days camp such as is 
common in Britain for school cadets. 
In the same year a decree directed 
psychology and logic to be introduced 
in the last year of the high school 
for 200 schools in 1947-48, and in 
all schools by 1950. 

I mention only the major changes. 

An interesving development, begun 








These Moscow pupils 
like their teacher 
and they say so with 
bunches of flowers 
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Music on the farm. A music school 
for children on a State farm. This 
is the school's symphony orchestra 


in 1948, known as Schools for Work- 
ers and Schools for Peasant Youth, is 
designed to provide high school edu- 
cation for all those who missed it 
for some reason or other. For the 
young worker the school is set up at 
the enterprise which has to provide 
the special accommodation, equip- 
ment and staff, free to the student. 
The time is arranged to fit in with 
the work shift, which may not exceed 
six hours in industry. For the peas- 
ant, the school, provided by the col- 
lective or state farm or machine and 
tractor station, is held in the evening. 
Attendance at these schools is volun- 
tary but as they improve it increases. 
Already many students have com- 
pleted the course so successfully that 
they have gone on to the university. 


Achievements: Even a bare list of 
achievements, beginning with the 
complete elimination of illiteracy and 
ending up with the new Moscow Uni- 
versity and Academies of Science for 
former backward nationalities, would 
fill many pages. I can only mention 
some of what to me are the most 
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outstanding, and important for hu- 
manity. 

One of these has been education 
for the national minorities about 
which it requires much restraint not 
to grow lyrical. After only 35 years, 
there is now no place however re- 
mote, however difficult of access, that 
has not its junior high school (7-14 
years). Boarding houses attached to 
schools solve the problems of distance. 
Even more surprising are the kinder- 
gartens beyond the Arctic Circle, in 
desert settlements and mountain vil- 
lages. People who once were without 
a written alphabet, today have not 
only schools but teachers’ colleges and 
technical schools and in many cases 
institutes and universities. That is 
the case for every one of the sixteen 
republics and many of the autono- 
mous republics. Education is carried 
on in 100 different languages of 
which 46 received newly-created al- 
phabet. 

The pre-school education, almost 
non-existent in 1914, now has places 
for nearly a million babies in nurser- 
ies of all types and well over a mii- 
lion children in kindergarten. In the 
220,000 schools there are 38 million 
pupils compared with under 8 million 
in 1914. Again, I can only mention 
the training for middle grade special- 
ists for every aspect of the country’s 
life. Two-and-a-half million boys and 
girls receive a training in these four- 
year course establishments which in 
addition to the professional training 
give the full general high school edu- 
cation, all at very little cost or free. 
The best 5 per cent of these students 
go on to the university. 

A word must be said about the 
continuously increasing facilities for 
education in art, music, ballet and 
theater. Special schools with board- 
ing sections where required, take 
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gifted children at the age of seven 
to eleven for full general and spe- 
cialized education. No gifted young- 
ster is frustrated and the community 
is richly rewarded. 

Only a book could do justice to the 
facilities for leisure and recreation. 
They help to explain why the Soviet 
Union has no problem of juvenile 
delinquency. They begin with the 
Pioneer Palaces and Houses—over 
1,000 in 1951—go on to big technical 
and naturalist stations, biology cen- 
ters, school clubs, sections in adult 
Palaces of Culture; they include, li- 
braries and reading rooms, museums, 
professional children’s theaters, pup- 
pet theaters and cinemas, touring as 
well as permanent. They range from 
magnificent institutions like the Pi- 
oneer Palace in Leningrad with 200 
rooms fully equipped with insight and 
intelligent generosity, with highly 
qualified instructors everywhere, to 
the simple but still well-equipped 
club-room in a new trade school, vil- 
lage, or children’s home. Much latent 
talent and originality is discovered 
through these leisure activities. 

Again, only a brief reference is 
possible to adult education. An in- 
finite variety of courses, in the eve- 
ning or at week ends, or by corre- 
spondence is run by trade unions, 
collective and other farms, by facto- 
ries and universities and were at- 
tended by over 80 million people in 
1951. Many are the directors of fac- 
tories and others in posts of great 
responsibility who graduated through 
these courses. 

Clubs like palaces are part of all 
big enterprises, for the education 
and recreation of their workers and 
families. First class theater, ballet, 
music, are available to all workers. 

The special thing about the Soviet 
Union is that all special education 
services and facilities and all educa- 
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tion beyond 14 are designed and con- 
sidered as the right of every Soviet 
child irrespective of parents’ income, 
irrespective of race, creed, or color. 
It is a genuine classless system of 
education, and offers genuine equality 
of opportunity to all. The standard of 
the services is of the same rising 
high quality for all the children. The 
universal respect for children and the 
faith in man’s perfectibility are spe- 
cial to the Soviet Union. The flexi- 
bility of the system and its respon- 
siveness to social demands, on a na- 
tional scale is typical of the Soviet 
Union. 

The attitude to education as a 
means of developing a rich per- 
sonality and skill not only as an in- 
dividual, but as one of a community 
for the benefit of the community, not 
just to get on, is also a special fea- 
ture of the Soviet Union. 

Very impressive indeed is the com- 
munity feeling of responsibility for 
children’s education. It is every- 
body’s business. It is seen in the 
initiative of small local communities 
in themselves dealing with their own 
resources, with problems of accom- 


Students of the Agricultural Academy 
do practice work on a livestock farm 
































































Trainee at a Moscow 
metal workers’ voca- 
tional school taking 
her graduation exams 


modation shortage, school equipment, 
repairs and decorations, school plots 
and gardens, recreation facilities— 
especially during vacations—and 
care of orphans and fatherless chil- 
dren. In one rural district the pa- 
rents installed electricity in the 
teachers’ flats, decorated them, and 
supplied them with their winter fuel. 
It is also expressed in the universal 
parents’ councils, in the attendance 
at lectures on the upbringing of chil- 
dren. One result is a growing inte- 
gration of home, school, and commu- 
nity. 


These are some simple tests of the 
Soviet education system. The story 
of the daring, self-sacrifice, and 
loyalty of the younger generation, 
not only during the war, but in the 
difficult post-war period, when they 
might have asked for rest, is only 
now being told. The immense 
construction and_ transformation 
schemes being carried out, some of 
which have so impressed the British 
Ambassador, are the work of the 
fruits of Soviet schools and Soviet 
universities. 


It is the products of Soviet educa- 
tion who are responsible for putting 
into effect the state plans for the 
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continued raising of the standard of 
living. 

Culturally, Soviet opera, ballet and 
theater has a worldwide reputation. 
It is education that is producing the 
discriminating and large audiences 
that always fill theater and concert 
hall and that flock to museums, pic- 
ture galleries and exhibitions. Vul- 
garity, pornography, sex exploita- 
tion or obsession, will not be met 
with. 

Naturally, the Soviet citizen does 
not feed wholly on a classical diet. 
He enjoys comedy, light music and 
music hall, and loves the circus. 
But everywhere the standard is good 
and wholesome. 

It should be recognized that this 
Soviet citizen is being produced by 
education in a society where the 
workers are masters of the national 
economy. Engels’ prophesy that in 
such conditions “. . . there would be 
a new development of production 
that would need a totally new type of 
people, and that would produce such 
a people” is coming true. It was on 
the 30th anniversary that Molotov 
stated, “Today Soviet people are not 
the same as they were 30 years ago.” 
In the last five years they have de- 
veloped stiil further. 
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ALBERT MALTZ 
Distinguished American Writer 


EXACTLY how does the Soviet Union menace the independence of 
the U.S.? This is a life or death question for Americans that must be 
decided irrespective of political philosophy. 

Are we menaced by Soviet military bases in Latin America? There 
are none. Or by Soviet planes in Iceland and Turkey? There are none 
—American bombers are there, but not Russian. 

Are we children or idiots to be taken in by fantasies? The truth is 
that capitalism and socialism can easily co-exist on the same planet 
without war. Only the ignorant or the malicious insist that we cannot. 
Here let us note that it is the Soviet government that offers peace- 
ful trade and the American government that refuses it. Why? 

If capitalism is more useful to mankind than socialism, its virtues 
can be demonstrated by peaceful achievement. Those Americans who 
maintain otherwise are the enemy of mankind and of our own peo- 
ple, they are traitors behind the mask of patriotism. 


SCOTT NEARING 


Economist and Lecturer 


THIRTY-FIVE YEARS after the Revolution of 1917 a social scientist 
sees the Soviet Union as a social laboratory in which a variety of 
theories, vital to the future of mankind, are being put into experi- 
mental practice. Experiments in any field have a positive or negative 
value. They show how a given result may be achieved or how it may 
not be achieved. Considered from this angle, the Soviet Union has 
put the entire world in its debt by significant achievements in social 
and economic planning, collective farming, purposed industrializa- 
tion, paralleled by purposed advances in public health, education, the 
arts, socialist construction and the cooperation of heretofore anta- 
gonistic nationality groups. 


PROF. ROBERT MORSS LOVETT 


JANE ADDAMS once spoke of the Russian Revolution as initiating the 
greatest social experiment in history. It remains an infinite tragedy 
that the Western powers, joined reluctantly by the United States, 
undertook to suppress the Revolution by armed force, bringing about 
a division of the civilized world which still persists. Apart from 
questions as to the general application of the social and economic 
system of the Soviet Union, it is obvious that valuable experience 
has been gathered there in meeting problems which exist elsewhere, 
especially in the United States. 

Above all, communism has provided that challenge to the vitality 
and good faith of opposed systems, recognized as necessary to free- 
dom, from Milton to Mr. Justice Holmes. 
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PROF. YOSHITARO HIRANO 


Congress of Japanese Intellectuals 


IT IS SIGNIFICANT, in the light of the present situation in the 
Far East today, that though Japanese and American imperialists 
sent their troops to Siberia to help crush the October Revolution, they 
were completely unsuccessful. In the 35 years since 1917, the situa- 
tion in the Far East has changed fundamentally. It is quite evident 
that American troops will not be able to conquer Asia. Millions in 
Asia, including the Japanese people, call for the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops, the recognition of the People’s Republic of China, the aboli- 
tion of barriers to peaceful trade—and an immediate cease-fire in 
Korea. They are confident that these actions would promote the wel- 
fare and interests of the American people as well as the people of the 
Far East. 


CEDRIC BELFRAGE 


Editor, National Guardian 


IN THIS human springtime we in America are living through a 
dismal and dangerous revolt against common sense. If we were not, 
Americans of every complexion would recognize that history cannot 
move backwards and the upsurge started in the Soviet Union 35 
years ago is a past, present and future fact which no outside power 
can alter. 

Since no power can alter it, no power has any alternative but to 
live with it in a neighborly manner—or to commit suicide by beating 
out its own brains against the solid facts of life. 

On this anniversary many Americans will hail the successes of 
the Soviet Union in carrying forward the march of humanity to the 
goal of the good life for all. All Americans who have not lost their 
senses should bend every effort to the minimum task of preventing 
their country—once the leader in this irresistible march—from com- 
mitting suicide. 


REV. STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN 


I AM PERSUADED that no objective for the American people takes 
a higher priority today than that of discovering the truth about the 
Soviet Union that we may avoid the catastrophe of the third world 
war and that we may play our role as a friend of all people. 

I am convinced that realistic knowledge of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our Soviet neighbor is desperately necessary at this hour. 
Their knowledge of our virtues and faults is equally needed. Peace 
amongst all nations does not require any illusions about our frailties 
as human beings. The possibilities of social progress in both hemis- 
pheres depend upon their millions of people knowing each other far 
better, uncontaminated by the perversions of propaganda. 
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THE 
VULGA-00 


HE AGE-OLD dream of 
connecting the Volga and 
Don Rivers became a reality 
on May 31 when the two 
rivers merged in the new 62- 
mile Volga-Don Canal. 
e 


Shipping traffic opened 
July 27. All the seas of the 
European part of the USSR 
—the White, Baltic, Caspian, 
Azov and Black—are now 
linked by internal waterways. 

e 


In three years (1949-1952) 
there was built, on the ship- 
ping canal alone: 13 locks, 3 
pumping stations, 13 dams 
and dykes, 7 spillways and 


floodgates, 2 emergency and 
repair gates, 8 bridges, ferry 
crossings, landing stages, 
quays, and a 62-mile motor 
road along the canal. 

© 


In this time there was also 
constructed the Tsimlyan- 
skaya hydroelectric station 
with its intricate system of 
locks, dams and canals. Also 
the Main Don, the Lower 
Don and the Azov irrigation 
canals totalling 119 miles as 
well as 107 miles of railways. 

e 


A vast reservoir, known as 
the Tsimlyanskaya Sea—23 
miles across at its widest 
point—was one of the three 
reservoirs built. 


Reading down: a Beacon at the 
entrance to the canal from the 
Don * View of Lock No. | from 
the Volga side * Lock No. 2 ° 
the Marinovka Pumping Station 
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The Don is 144 feet above 
the level of the Volga. Ships 
entering the canal from the 
Volga ascend 288 feet of the 
Volga slope by means of a 
stairway of 9 locks. After 
crossing the flat section of 
the divide, they descend 144 

‘feet through 4 locks to the 
level of the Don. 


One man controls the level 
of the water on the entire 
canal and its three re- 
servoirs. He can stop, start, 
slow down or speed up any of 
the 15 huge pumps of the 
three pumping stations. 


Pumping stations are so 
automatic that they are lock- 
ed up and only entered for 
routine examination or for 
overhaul. In the event of 
breakdown or any departure 
from normal, the station 
automatically switches out 
the affected pump and lines 
until the trouble is fixed. 


The USSR’s finest archi- 
tects and sculptors designed 
the various structures. As a 
worker on the project told a 
Moscow reporter: “Every- 
thing should be beautiful: the 
locks, the granite embank- 
ments and the boats.” 


Reading down: Lock Nos. 7, 8 
and 9 on the Volga stairway * 
Lock No. 8, in the background 
No. 9 * A view of Lock No. 10 * 
Lock No. 13 of the waterway 























PEOPLE’S DEMOCRACIES 
Satellites or Friends? 


Mutual aid for peace and progress key 
to relations between the USSR and 
People’s Republics of Eastern Europe 


by ANDREW ROTHSTEIN 


HE 35TH ANNIVERSARY of 

the October Revolution has a 
quite special significance for the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies of Eastern Europe, 
as the beginning of a new era in their 
many centuries of history. Moreover, 
one of its wider aspects is that, from 
the relations between the USSR and 
these particular countries, the world 
has a first object-lesson of a new 
kind of relationship between great 
and small Powers—the interconnec- 
tions between countries where social 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion has been substituted for private 
ownership. 

Lenin said in 1916 that the social- 
ist states in Europe would help in the 
economic development of peoples pre- 
viously oppressed, ‘‘otherwise social- 
ism in Europe will be unstable.” Both 
economic considerations and the prin- 
ciples of internationalism would 
oblige the socialist nations to estab- 
lish unity between themselves, he 
wrote. 

The Russian Revolution, and the 
varied ways in which Soviet Repub- 
lics came into existence on the terri- 
tory of the former Russian Empire 
between 1918 and 1921, made the is- 
sue a practical one. Standing alone, 
wrote Stalin in his report to the 10th 
Party Congress in 1921, none of the 
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socialist republics could “regard it- 
self as secure against economic ex- 
haustion and military destruction 
by world imperialism.” The example 
of the Soviet Republic in Hungary, 
established without bloodshed in 1919 
but overthrown in a few months by 
Rumanian and Czechoslovak invasion 
engineered by American, British and 
French imperialism, was a striking 
illustration. 

Later, when the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics was coming into 
existence in December, 1922, Stalin 
urged the meagreness of the eco- 
nomic resources of the Republics, the 
economic cooperation desirable be- 
tween them, the danger of their eco- 
nomic isolation, as among the fac- 
tors necessitating the still closer 
amalgamation of socialist states 
which were already working in inti- 
mate relationship. 

Of course, these were Soviet Re- 
publics, not People’s Democracies. 
Historical conditions in Russia had 
determined that. Yet economically 
great areas within them were still 
further removed from a socialist so- 
ciety—being largely pre-capitalist, 
feudal or even tribal in their struc- 
ture—than were the People’s Democ- 
racies after the recent war. 

Again, the question discussed by 
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Stalin was one of confederation into 
a single state, whereas no such ques- 
tion has ever arisen in the case of 
the People’s Democracies. The reason 
is obvious. The Soviet Republics rep- 
resented peoples historically associ- 
ated in a single state for hundreds 
of years; the new democracies repre- 
sent peoples with many centuries of 
their own distinct history, culture and 
even statehood. Yet the principle that 
cooperation is a vital necessity for so- 
cialist countries, in face of a hostile 
capitalist world, holds good today as 
it did in 1921-22. ; 

For the particular countries con- 
cerned this was, of course, something 
quite new. From 1917, onwards they 
had served as advanced bases of for- 
eign aggression against the USSR. 
Poland and Rumania, under govern- 
ments of varying political complexion 
but most of them terrorist dictator- 
ships over their own workers and 
peasants, more than once were literal- 
ly the jumping-off grounds for gangs 
of assassins, wreckers and spies sent 
over the Soviet border. Bulgaria, un- 
der Fascist dictatorship from 1923, 
Hungary, Fascist since 1919, Albania 








Polish workers check 
Soviet equipment in- 
stalled in Piotrkow, 
Poland. The textile 
machines were built 
in Soviet Uzbekistan 
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under Italian Fascist control since 
the middle 20’s, maintained the worst 
possible relations with Russia. Czech- 
oslovakia, outwardly bearing many 
of the hall-marks of “western de- 
mocracy,” refused to have diplomatic 
relations with the USSR until 1934, 
and its government was the covert 
patron of many anti-Soviet espion- 
age and propaganda organizations. 
They fell easy victims to the Nazi 
power in Germany, so carefully nur- 
tured and encouraged by the United 
States and Great Britain in the last 
years before the war. Even the Czech- 
oslovak bourgeois rulers, who had 
the chance for a moment, in Septem- 
ber 1938—to appeal to the USSR 
against the Nazi flood, preferred to 
knuckle under to Hitler. Naturally, 
both the governments and the whole 
machinery of State which they rep- 
resented went down in the crushing 
ruin that overtook the Nazi empire. 
The insurrections of the people in 
all these countries in 1944-45, meet- 
ing the victorious advance of the So- 
viet armies and turning with them 
against the Germans, thus marked 
the end of a chapter—and the begin- 











ning of a new one. There now began 
the history of cooperation between 
the USSR and the states moving, by 
the road of people’s democracy, to- 
wards Socialism. 

Food, raw materials and industrial 
equipment began to pour in. Czecho- 
slovakia received cotton, iron ore, 
manganese and chrome. Poland re- 
ceived 3,000 tons of grain in 1945, 
with 5,000 tons of seeds, and many 
industrial goods—tractors, coal, oil, 
metals, paper. Bulgaria was saved 
from famine in 1945 by 45,000 tons 
of Soviet wheat and oats; and Ru- 
mania, in 1946, by 30,000 car loads 
of Soviet maize and wheat. Hungary 
received foodstuffs, oil, cotton for 
her textile factories, machinery and 
spare parts. 

Thus in the briefest space of time 
the People’s Democracies were saved 
from starvation, their economic re- 
vival began, the authority of the new 
governments received decisive sup- 
port and the dispossessed classes and 
their hangers-on were correspond- 
ingly defeated in their sabotage and 
discredited in their propaganda. 

Unlike the Dawes and Young plans 
for reparations from Germany after 
World War I, the Soviet Union did 
not use reparations as a means of 
enslaving the defeated country by 
-esting in the receiver of reparations 
any bonds, shares or other forms of 
control over their national property. 
True, mixed companies in industry 
and transport were formed in the 
three ex-enemy countries. Naturally, 
the Wall Street organizations which 
have subjected entire nations in La- 
tin America to the kind of “partner- 
ship” under which profits go to the 
foreign investor while disease, hun- 
ger, illiteracy, arduous manual labor 
and an unbalanced, one-product econ- 
ymy are the lot of the hapless “part- 
ner,” imagine (no doubt sincerely) 
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that this is what goes on through 
the mixed companies formed in the 
People’s Democracies. 

The reality is totally different— 
and if there is any doubt about it, 
let any of your readers challenge the 
great trusts to apply these methods 
in Bolivia, Puerto Rico or the other 
colonies of the dollar. The capital is 
divided equally between the two sides 
—that is to say, the bare land and 
often primitive structures have been 
assessed at the same value as the 
up-to-date Soviet equipment, initial 
raw materials and technical aid from 
the USSR. The enterprises must obey 
local labor laws, and their production 
plans fit into the national economic 
plan. Both in management and in 
distribution of profit there is equal- 
ity. The bulk of their output goes to 
the home market. The net effect has 
been to develop big new industries 
which were primitive, or to create 
outstanding enterprises required to 
modernize economy and train thou- 
sands of technicians and workmen 
in the shortest possible time—and all 
without giving the Soviet Union a 
single shareholding of a permanent 
character. 

So far is this system from eco- 
nomic domination, so obviously a 
means of raising economic well-being 
and living standards, that the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic has adopted 
the same method in its relations with 
the USSR. 

This particular form leads us 
straight to the very heart of those 
relations. The aim of the People’s 
Democracies is to lay the foundations 
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Polish farmers exam- 
ine wheat grown on 
a collective farm in 
the Soviet Ukraine 


of socialist society. For that they 
need to be in a position to develop 
their natural resources to the full in 
a balanced fashion. That again is im- 
possible without a heavy industry of 
their own, ministering to the needs 
of an adequate engineering industry. 
On that everything depends—and to 
that end trade with the USSR, the 
principal form of economic relation- 
ship, is directed. 

In no respect is the complete 
change from the old dependence of 
these countries upon such states as 
Germany, Britain and the USA more 
marked than in the character of their 
mutual exports today. The USSR 
sends them equipment for the iron 
and steel, engineering, power, min- 
ing, oil, chemical, textile and other 
industries. These are not “invest- 
ments”: the machines and the enter- 
prises they are put into (apart from 
the few mixed companies) remain 
the property of the People’s Democ- 
racy. 

Not one single bit of stock or 
share is held by the USSR. The trac- 
tors, agricultural machinery, fertiliz- 
ers, ores, raw cotton which the USSR 
sends them for the needs of their de- 
veloping economy equally become 
their property. 
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In return the People’s Democracies 
send both manufactured goods and 
raw materials to the USSR. Poland 
sends coal, railway rolling stock, iron 
and steel, zinc, textiles, sugar, etc. 
Is it not unique in economic history 
that an alleged “satellite” should at 
one and the same time, between 1948 
and 1950, both increase its imports 
of machinery and equipment (from 
26.8 per cent to 32 per cent of its 
total imports) and enlarge its exports 
of machinery and equipment (from 
1.6 per cent to 11.3 per cent of the 
total) ? 

Czechoslovakia exports iron and 
steel, machinery, chemicals, coke, 
glass, paper and other goods. Hun- 
gary exports electrical and other ma- 
chinery, bauxites, textiles and food- 
stuffs; Rumania, cement, timber and 
agricultural produce, and so forth. 

This trade, based on mutual bene- 
fit, and planned under a series of 
trade and navigation agreements, 
has expanded with astonishing rapid- 
ity. Between 1947 and 1950 the turn- 
over of Czechoslovak trade with the 
USSR increased more than fivefold, 
Hungarian nearly as much, Ruma- 
nian more than double its previous 
level and Bulgarian almost as much. 

In all these countries the state mo- 
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nopoly of foreign trade has made it 
possible to fit this trade entirely into 
their state plans of economic develop- 
ment. And the more that development 
progresses—in' no small degree ow- 
ing to the rational imports of goods 
really needed by society—the more, 
obviously, the trade must expand. 

So the Soviet-Czechoslovak trade 
agreement for the 1951-55 period, 
concluded in November, 1950, pro- 
vides for an average annual turnover 
50 per cent larger than in the 1948- 
50 period. The Soviet-Rumanian 
trade agreement for the period 1952- 
55, signed in August last year, makes 
the same advance on the period 1948- 
51. A new trade agreement with Po- 
land, covering the years 1951-58, pro- 
vides for a 60 per cent increase in 
the average annual trade turnover 
compared with the preceding three 
years. Moreover, all these agreements 
make it possible to expand exchanges 
still further if required during their 
course. 

In order to promote the industri- 
alization of the People’s Democracies 
more rapidly than the direct ex- 
change of their still insufficient sur- 
pluses would permit, the Soviet Union 
grants them loans and credits. These 
again give the USSR no control over 
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Rumanian-Soviet Soci- 
ety runs this library in 
Bucharest to acquaint 
the Rumanian people 
with affairs in the 
USSR. Library has 
nearly 65,000 books 


the economy of the borrower: even 
the provisions of repayment require 
that it be made, not in gold or dol- 
lars, but in the traditional export 
goods of the country concerned, at 
ordinary trade prices current with 
the Soviet Union; and moreover it 
may be postponed until convenient 
for the borrower. 

It is sufficient to mention some of 
the outstanding purchases made un- 
der these credit agreements to see 
what nonsense is the talk of the al- 
leged “stranglehold” of the Soviet 
Union over the People’s Democracies. 
Poland has secured a huge new steel 
works, able to produce as much as 
all the pre-war Polish metallurgical 
industry taken together; and, in all, 
equipment for over 40 important in- 
dustrial plants. Bulgaria under its 
1948 credit agreement secured the 
equipment, technical aid and even 
building machinery for a large chem- 
ical works, iron and steel works and 
several other large establishments. 
Hungary has built an ultra-modern 
textile complex at Szeged. Albania 
has imported sugar, textile, wood- 
working, cotton ginning factories 
and a large power station. 

Usually by special supplementary 
agreements, the Soviet Union has 
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been supplying the People’s Democra- 
cies with large-scale technical and 
scientific aid. Highly skilled Soviet 
scientists and technicians give advice 
and training for the young genera- 
tion, in geological prospecting, min- 
ing and industrial machinery, new 
processes, industrial methods discov- 
ered or developed in the practice of 
socialist emulation in the USSR. Blue- 
prints and patents for the most fa- 
mous Soviet industrial achievements 
are supplied free—huge coal com- 
bines, new drilling equipment, giant 
turbines and presses, high-pressure 
boilers, novel types of harvester, etc. 
Soviet Stakhanovites show their fel- 
low-workers, by lecture, practical 
demonstration and textbook, how the 
People’s Democracies may benefit 
from this highest expression of the 
socialist spirit in production in the 
USSR. Soviet organizers of new 
forms of agriculture come to the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies to share their ex- 
periences. 

In return, numerous delegations 
from the People’s Democracies, com- 
posed of workmen, technicians, col- 
lective farmers and employees of 
State farms, are constantly visiting 
the USSR. Thousands of boys and 
girls from all these countries are 
studying in Soviet technical colleges 
or universities. 

Furthermore, there is planning it- 
self. Planning in the USSR is the 
real science of national housekeeping, 
practiced by a community which it- 
self owns its means of production— 
unlike the inglorious babble of “‘plan- 
ning” in the present-day British 
economy, where the Labor Party na- 
tionalized 20 per cent in order to 
serve the other 80 per cent of pri- 
vately-owned enterprise more effi- 
ciently. 

The People’s Democracies know 
that when they send their young 
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personnel to study Soviet methods of 
working out “balances” (material 
budgets) of equipment, fuel, raw ma- 
terials, labor, home and foreign trade, 
national reserves, etc., to learn the 
art of compiling the plan on a local 
and national scale, industry by in- 
dustry and for the economy as a 
whole, to learn-how to check fulfill- 
ment, discover and correct dispropor- 
tions—they are sending these young 
men and women to a school with at 
least a quarter of a century of ex- 
perience. 

It is on the basis of this ever- 
expanding and ever more successful 
system that in January, 1949, the 
Council for Mutual Economic Assist- 
ance was set up. 

Today it comprises the six Euro- 
pean People’s Democracies, together 
with the German Democratic Repub- 
lic (whose political parties, mass or- 
ganizations and Government took the 
momentous decision in 1952 also to 
turn to the building of a socialist 
economy ). By this Council the possi- 
bilities of overlapping, friction and 
disputes are being reduced to a mini- 
mum. The possibilities of coordinated 
planning, opening up as yet un- 
dreamed-of prospects, are being ex- 
plored. 


A Rumanian engineer shows colleagues 
drawings of a transformer he develop- 
ed after study in a Soviet university 











Real Point Four at work. This verti- 
cal drill in an East German factory 
was imported from People's Hungary 


In its work all the partners are 
equal, i.e. decisions are registered 
only if all involved are agreeable. 
Neither the majority decisions of the 
so-called International Bank, nor the 
dictatorial “philanthropy” of Mar- 
shall Aid (“he who pays the piper 


calls the tune”) is possible in this 
Council. 

This is the basic picture of rela- 
tions between the socialist countries. 
There is much else, in the field of 
culture, that ought to be described 
in a separate survey—the exchange 
of famous artists and dancers, sing- 
ers and actors, musicians and writers 
and historians, the festivals of the 
national arts held in one another’s 
capitals, the mass editions of the 
poetry and prose of the People’s 
Democracies in the USSR, and vice 
versa. 

What does this picture amount to? 
It is the picture of relations between 
different countries which William 
Morris drew long ago, found by his 
visitor to the free and happy society 
of the future, where “inequality be- 
twixt man and man in society” has 
disappeared, and in which “the dif- 
ferent strains of blood in the world 
can be serviceable and pleasant to 
each other, without in the least want- 
ing to rob each other: all bent on the 
same enterprise, making the most of 
our lives.” (News from Nowhere, 
Chapter 14.) 

Except that now, to the great grief 
of millionaires and their vassal news- 
papers, and to the great glory and 
advantage of working men and wo- 
men, it is “news from somewhere”— 
from the countries of socialism, at 
the head of which stands the Soviet 
Union, whose working class made 
that great and thunderous change in 
man’s history, on a November day 
thirty-five years ago. 


SOVIETS MACHINES FOR GERMAN FARMERS 


FIFTY huge latest-model 


Soviet harvesting combines have been 


delivered to the German Democratic Republic, part of a shipment of 
agricultural machinery that included 300 electric milkers, 50 sugar 
beet harvesters and nearly 600 other farm machines. 
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Education for the Good Life 


by ELIZABETH MOOS 


OON after the tenth anniversary 

of the death of Anton Semyono- 
vich Makarenko in 1939 was com- 
memorated in the Soviet Union, a dis- 
cussion of his pedagogical work 
began in the Soviet magazine Litera- 
turnaya Gazetta. For almost a year, 
letters and articles from teachers, 
leading educators and students from 
all over the USSR appeared. The dis- 
cussion centered around the question 
of how the pedagogical methods of 
A. S. Makarenko might be best ap- 
plied to present day Soviet schools 
and about what should be done to 
stimulate more profound study of his 
principles. 

Some teachers complained that his 
theoretical and practical contribu- 
tions are insufficiently emphasized in 
the Pedagogical Institute. “An edu- 
cator simply cannot work without as- 
similating the Makarenko heritage 
—how ignorant a biologist would 
seem who is not acquainted with the 
works of Michurin, yet we still have 
some teachers who have not studied 
Makarenko’s basic work,” wrote one 
teacher. A leading pedagogue reply- 
ing to the attacks insisted that “Ma- 
karenko’s pedagogical heritage .. . 
cannot be utilized in its entirety ... 
overzealous admirers of Makarenko 
who are intolerant of even the slight- 
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est attempt to criticize his thesis 
have done Soviet education a disser- 
vice.” 

The lengthy, frequently heated dis- 
cussion, was summed up by the edi- 
tors who wrote that ‘““Makarenko was 
an outstanding author and innovator 
in Soviet education. He was not only 
a theoretician, advancing new meth- 
ods of Soviet pedagogy, but a prac- 
ticing educator whose experience, ac- 
cording to Maxim Gorky, has world 
significance. He was an artist of edu- 
cation, a man of lofty ideas, forceful, 
ardent and honest and today his edu- 
cational ideas stimulate the minds 
and animate the feelings of Soviet 
man. ...” The editor agreed with 
the teachers who demanded wider 
study of Makarenko’s work and 
strongly recommended that the Peda- 
gogical Institute undertake a careful 
analysis of it. 

The educational philosophy and 
system that so profoundiy affects the 
upbringing of millions of Soviet men 
and women has much of value for 
anyone interested in questions of hu- 
man growth and development. 

Teachers and parents everywhere 
will find inspiration and practical 
help, especially on problems of char- 
acter and personality development in 
the writings of this great teacher. 
The question of their applicability to 
education in the U.S.A. needs full 
discussion. I will only remind the 
reader that Makarenko’s goal was the 
development of Soviet citizens, that 
the basic theory from which his work 
derives, Marxism-Leninism, is the ac- 
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cepted philosophy in his country. 

Makarenko felt that many of his 
achievements were possible only in 
the society in which he was working. 
He said himself, “Perhaps the main 
distinction between our educational 
system and the bourgeois one lies pre- 
cisely in the fact that with us the 
children’s collective is bound to de- 
velop and prosper, to visualize a bet- 
ter morrow and to aspire to it in joy- 
ful common efforts, in gay steadfast 
visions.” 

Makarenko was the author of a 
large number of books on pedagogy, 
of lectures, essays and a novel. The 
only book of his now available in Eng- 
lish is the great epic The Road To 
Life, a Pedagogic Poem.* 

This prose poem is a unique book. 
Gorky called it one of the best exam- 
ples of Soviet literature. Its solid 
pedagogical theory is richly illus- 
trated with lively, humorous, absorb- 
ingly interesting stories about real 
people. One comes to the end regret- 
fully and puts the book down with a 
feeling of pride in mankind and a 
warm glow of affection for Maka- 
renko, who labored for 16 years to 
help create the new Soviet man. 

This was the job he undertook 
when in 1920, a young high school 
principal, he was summoned by the 
Chief of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Ukraine. The latter had 
been vainly hunting for someone to 
set up a colony along new lines for 
the “wild children”: waifs and de- 
linquents who were the flotsam of the 
wars—World War I, the war of in- 
tervention, and the Civil War. 

Writes Makarenko: “The Chief 
showered imprecations through his 
walrus mustache against the whole 
teaching fraternity. ‘You and your 
darling books! When you come up 
-* THE ROAD TO LIFE: An Epic of Education, 


by A. S. Makarenko. Foreign Language Publishing 
House, Moscow, 3 vols. $3.75. 
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against a real human being, you can 
only squall, “He’ll cut my throat!” 
Intellectuals! I am looking for a 
real man. There’s a job to be done— 
we’ve got to create the new man— 
our kind of man—that’s your job.’ ” 

He had evidently found his new 
man. In a chapter entitled, “Inglori- 
ous Beginnings,” Makarenko de- 
scribes with wry humor the condi- 
tions under which he set out on these 
uncharted pedagogic seas. The phys- 
ical assets: 80 long-neglected acres, 
a few dilapidated buildings lacking 
doors and windows; the raw material, 
a dozen young toughs, experienced 
thieves, quick with their knives and 
contemptuous of work. 

Makarenko did not like to call them 
delinquent but rather ‘temporarily 
astray.” He describes them in these 
words: “While presenting the most 
varied characteristics, the colonists 
stood on the lowest possible cultural 
level . . . we were intended for the 
most difficult cases. The overwhelm- 
ing majority were illiterate or semi- 
literate, inured to filth and vermin 
and their attitude toward their fel- 
low-man had hardened into a pseudo- 
heroic code of aggressive self-defense 
undiluted by the slightest political or 
social consciousness.” 

Out of such unpromising material 
was the Gorky Colony created in 
1920. Later, in 1927, with the help 
of some of the “Gorkyites,” building 
upon the experiences of the early 
years, Makarenko set up the famous 
Dzerzhinsky Commune for waifs and 
delinquents and directed it until 
1935. These were coeducational 
boarding schools, largely self-sup- 
porting, where practical work was 
combined with academic and political 
education. The Gorky Colony was 
agricultural, the Commune carried 
on industrial production. 

In all his work Makarenko pro- 
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ceeded from the fundamental premise 
that “the product of our education 
must be first of all a member of his 
group, a member of society.” The lit- 
tle colony struggled against cold, 
hunger, disease, and vermin. “This 
fascinating and vital struggle with 
hostile elements fostered the first shy 
growth of a healthy collective spirit 
. ., drawing ever closer to one an- 
other ... we gradually became that 
integral unit known as the Gorky 
Colony.” 

One of his most creative and in- 
spiring ideas was the “system of 
perspectives.” ‘““Man must have some- 
thing joyful ahead of him to live 
for,” wrote Makarenko, “the true 
stimulus in human life is the mor- 
row’s joy. In pedagogical technique 
this not too distant joy is one of the 
most important objects to be worked 
for. In the first place the joy has to 
be organized, brought to life... 
primitive sources of satisfaction 
must be steadily converted into more 
complex and humanly significant joys. 
A most interesting line can be traced 
here — from the simple satisfaction 
of eating a sweet biscuit, to the satis- 
faction based on a sense of duty.” 

For a successful group, a plan of 
work, order and discipline are essen- 
tial. “A program of work is of vital 
importance in the life of a human 
being. The veriest simpleton, when 
confronted not by vague tracts of 
land but by even the merest indica- 
tion of a route to be followed will 
begin to look ahead more cheerfully 

. it will stimulate him to plan fur- 
ther definite stages for his activities 
—-nature begins to make more sense 
in his eyes for now there is a right 
side, a left side, a longer and a shorter 
way.” 

The planning of the work was, in 
large part, the responsibility of the 
young people and this common re- 
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sponsibility further cemented the 
group, and contributed to discipline 
and order. 

Makarenko developed unusual and 
ingenious types of organization. 
Work detachments were set up as 
permanent forms. Each detachment 
included all ages, both sexes, ex- 
perienced members and new untried 
ones. Jobs rotated. Every member 
had a turn at directing, each one a 
chance at the pleasantest and the 
worst jobs. As a result, when the 
young people left the Colony for 
work, marriage or the university, 
others came up from the ranks, 
capable of taking leadership and car- 
rying on the traditions. 

Much has been written pro and 
con in the USSR about Anton Sem- 
yonovich’s ideas on discipline. Order, 
he considered essential in educational 
work. Not being on time was a pun- 
ishable offense. He stressed external 
forms because they built self-respect. 
Beds must be neatly made, there were 
white tablecloths even when food was 
scarce, the boys and girls were clean 
no matter how patched and shabby 
their clothes. Makarenko believed too 
that the style of work is important 
—each detachment had its own tradi- 
tions and style and symbols to help 
create an atmosphere of dignity. 

True discipline, the result of edu- 
cation, is the “conscious discipline of 
struggle and progress, the disciplined 
striving for a goal.” This was self- 
discipline, socially desirable behavior. 
Strength of character, he believed, 
grows by exercise like physical 
strength, and can be cultivated. 

Punishment had a place in his edu- 
cational system. Never corporal pun- 
ishment. This was completely banned, 
as it is by all Soviet educators. Pun- 
ishment is effective only when sup- 
ported by the group and recognized 
as just, said Makarenko, and “tem- 
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porary rejection by the group and 
awareness of wrong-doings are the 
essence of punishment.” The self- 
governing bodies in the Colony, the 
Commander’s Council, had power of 
judgment and punishment. The Col- 
ony elected its leaders, the leaders 
in the Council had charge of disci- 
pline. Makarenko trusted the young 
people and they responded by taking 
their responsibilities very seriously. 

In questions of organization, dis- 
cipline and many other matters, Ma- 
karenko came into head-on collision 
with the pedagogues of the period. 
When he started work in the Gorky 
Colony in the early 20’s, extremists 
in education were advocating un- 
trammeled freedom for the individ- 
ual, rejecting discipline altogether, 
denying any role to the teacher. For 
this brief period “pedologists” with 
their over-emphasis on intelligence 
tests and elaborate records were in- 
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fluential. Makarenko dubbed the ped- 
ants “Olympians,” called them remote 
from reality and although he fre- 
quently got into trouble, went stub- 
bornly on his way. 

The pedologist approach to the 
study of the individual Makarenko 
rejected because he was concerned 
with the future of the child, not his 
past. “I considered,” he wrote, “that 
the principal method for the reedu- 
cation of delinquents should be based 
upon a complete ignoring of the past, 
especially a past crime. ... I rejoiced 
to see all retrospective interest grad- 
ually disappear until the very memory 
of days which had been vile .. . had 
disappeared. New arrivals in the Col- 
ony were ashamed to boast of their 
feats and we sincerely ceased to in- 
terest ourselves in the past offenses of 
our charges with such success that 
they soon forgot them themselves.” 

This emphasis upon the possibili- 
ties for growth for every individual, 
this repudiation of the fatalistic idea 
that heredity, an immutable environ- 
ment or inherent characteristics pre- 
determine personality and future 
growth, surely has tremendous im- 
plications for work with children 
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everywhere. For although Makarenko 
carried on much of his work with 
difficult children, he addressed him- 
self to teachers and parents of “‘ordi- 
nary” ones as well. In fact, Maka- 
renko once said in this connection 
that had he been “entrusted with 
genuine angels with little wings,” he 
would have used the very same meth- 
ods because, he added, that this way 
of work is the essence of the socialist 
attitude toward man. 

Makarenko laid great stress on the 
role of the teacher and on the impor- 
tance of a unified, firmly knit teach- 
ers group in which the teachers 
would be an active part of the total 
work of the collective. 

The staff that Makarenko gathered 
together were an amazing lot. Among 
them were a former kulak who was 
a good blacksmith, a high-power agri- 
cultural expert, an ancient laborer, 
jack-of-all-trades, several women 
teachers, one experienced, the others 
fresh from pedagogical school. Ma- 
karenko was impatient with ineffi- 
ciency. Young people, he said, respect 
adults who do a good job whether 
it be building a stove, planning crop 


rotation, or teaching political science. 
The teachers who worked in the Col- 
ony shared hardships and labor with 
the boys and girls. They spent time 
not only in the classroom, but in the 
forest, fields and garden. Evenings 
were devoted to the young people and 
were spent in games, dramatics, sing- 
ing, discussions of political, economic 
or literary subjects. Staff and col- 
onists learned a great deal from each 
other and sometimes the process was 
very painful. Some teachers left for 
softer jobs. Those who remained de- 
veloped into true heroes and heroines 
of socialist education. 

Makarenko summed up his educa- 
tional philosophy in the formula, 
“Demand the maximum from every 
individual and show the maximum 
respect to everyone.” Makarenko’s 
great confidence in man’s potentiali- 
ties and his faith in the power of the 
collective was justified by the results 
of his work with the Colonists. There 
are 3000 Soviet citizens—engineers, 
skilied workers, teachers, doctors, for 
whom the Gorky Colony or the Dzer- 
zhinsky Commune opened the road 
to life. 


Unionists in the USSR 


RUSSIA 1952: The Complete Report of 
12 British Trade Unionists in the 
USSR, May, 1952. 


AST May twelve British active trade 
unionists visited the Soviet Union. 
The delegation consisted of five ma- 
chinists, three railwaymen, one electri- 
cian, one cine-technician and the secre- 
tary of the British-Soviet Friendship 
Society, who speaks Russian. Of the 
twelve, two were active in the Labor 
Party and two were members of the 
Communist Party. 
Upon their return they issued this 
24-page report giving their impressions. 


NOVEMBER, 1952 


Their arrival, following their visit to 
the USSR, confounded—and at the same 
time reassured—some of their acquaint- 
ances who had dolefully predicted that 
“we would never come back.” 

This report by workers, seasoned in 
the British trade union movement, is 
concrete, vivid, business-like. They trav- 
eled 3,500 miles within the borders of 
the USSR. They tell about wages, 
hours, working conditions, housing, 
food, recreation—and of the people’s 
consuming desire for peace. 

At all times critically appraising, 
the delegates at the same time scorned 
the “worm’s eye view” of so many cor- 
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respondents-in-a-hurry. They point out 
that since 1917 the Russian people have 
had to spend eight years (1917-21; 
1941-45) fighting to defend their coun- 
try, and eleven years (1921-27; 1945- 
50) in repairing the damage wrought 
during those years. Hence, they have 
had only fifteen years of uninterrupted 
peaceful new construction since 1917! 

Despite these big facts of history 
which the enemies of peace seek to con- 
ceal from the world, the achievements of 
this new Socialist society are nothing 
short of staggering, according to these 
British trade unionists. Not unmind- 
ful of shortcomings, they say that hous- 
ing, road-building and sanitation alone 
“can provide the Soviet people with 
plenty to do for many years of peace. 
War could only hold up the fulfillment 
of their plans.” 

The delegates pull no punches about 
British press fakery about the Soviet 
Union. “Having returned home,” they 
write, “we are unanimous that the 
greater part of the British press is de- 
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novel of love, politics and intrigue cen- 
tering around the Anglo-American con- 
flict with the Soviet Union in the Middle 
East and Iran. With great dramatic 

ower, Aldridge bares the realities be- 
hind the facades of diplomacy and the 


of propag 





or 


SWING SHIFT 
by Margaret Graham 


A novel of American railroad men, 
miners, tobacco workers, organized and 
unorganized, and the dram 
ences of @ U.S. worker-organize 
Soviet Union during the early years of 
construction, 


You pay only $6 











4 gift subs bring you 


THE HIDDEN HERITAGE 
by John Howard Lawson 


The culture of America as seen within 
the matrix of world political, cultural 
and social forces .. . a scholarly, yet 
highly readable book by a distinguished 
American playwright and screen writer 
who went to jail in defense of the basic 
traditions with which this book deals. 


LAND IN BLOOM 
by V. Safunov 


Fast reading, exciting story of man's 
age-old love for the land . . . Lysenko's 
thrilling achievements and the Michurin 
theories on which they are based in 
transforming nature. Read of the amaz- 
ing new Soviet soil science. Read how 
an experiment was conducted over an 
area of 2,000 square miles of farm fields. 


You pay only $8 








5 gift subs bring you 


SOVIET PSYCHIATRY 
by Dr. Joseph Wortis 


What is the approach to emotional and 
mental fmt ter in a Socialist so- 
ciety? What is the attitude toward 
Freud and the psycho-analytic method? 
Dr. Wortis, a practicing American psy- 
chiatrist, clearly shows how Pavlov's 
teachings form the basis not only of 
Soviet psychiatry but also of their whole 
medical theory. 


DAUGHTERS AND SONS 
by Kung Chueh and 
Yuan Ching 


A fine novel that gives us a close-up, in 
artistic form, of men and women in 
China and how they are shaping a new 
world. 


You pay only $10 








ORDER NOW TO INSURE DELIVERY BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


Send in the names and addresses for the gift subscriptions, the book you desire as a free gift for yourself, 







enclose your remittance and mail today. We shall mail a card to each person conveying your holiday greet- 


ing and informing them of the gift subscription to NEW WORLD REVIEW. 


ORDER NOW THROUGH 


NEW WORLD REVIEW * 114 East.32nd Street > New York 16, N. Y. 
















